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: AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 





UP FROM-THE CROWD! 


10 years from today the man who's 


1 $200 check from the Bankers Life 


ny every month will be sitting pretty 


1 and shoulders above the on He 
| over his friends who can’t be 
» save the money it takes to provide 


it retirement age 
n buy a $200-A-Month Re 
tl ome, beginning at the 


BANKERS LI 


‘ 
i 


Estab 


little as 75¢ a day...and think what that buys! 


Saved under this plan, your dollars become 


Double Duty Dollars. You are guaranteed: 

One, a RETIREMENT INCOME for your- 
self in later life, or... 

Two, a LIVING INCOME for your family 

if you don’t live until retirement age. 


oo a Give us your name and address in 
\ the space at the right and we'll send 


et") you our Double Duty Dollar Plan. 


FF : COMPANY 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


lished 1879. 


DES MOINES 





@ Even if you 
25¢ a day, 
free plan. No 


Present age 


I can save 


Name_ 


Address__ 


City, 


obligation 


t BANKERS LIFE Ci 


can save only 
or more, get this 


¢ per day. Age 





when I want income to start__ 


State 


IMPANY, DES MOINES, 10WA 








This 


11 6 Ih 


full page advertisement appeared 
January 11, 1936, issue 
Saturday Evening Post 


of the 
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BERTRAND J. PERRY 


y Elected New President of 

assachusetts Mutual Life 

ce Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 


ERTRAND J. PERRY was born 

at Claremont, N. H., Dec. 5, 1874 
a direct descendant from Thomas 
Dudley, the first elected governor of 
Massachusetts, and also from William 
Cotton who was a member of the 
company to which the grant of New 
Hampshire and Maine lands was 
given in 1631 His family moved to 
Springheld, Mass., on his seventh 
birthday where he attended Hooker 
school, He worked in various ca 
pacities on the Springfield Republican 
in spare time during high school days 
and his initial business experience 
was gained as a draftsman for a bi 
eycle company in Chicopee Falls. 

Joining the actuarial department 
of the Massachusetts Mutual as a 
clerk in 1897, Mr. Perry saw service 
in various departments during the 
next 15 years. He became chief clerk 
and office manager in 1912 and from 
that time forward made his presence 
felt throughout the company. He 
developed many improvements in 
home office management, especially 
the use of metal plates for the hen- 
dling of notices and receipts and, 
working with paper manufacturers, 
the development of a paper of a 
grade to permit the use of tabs on 
card forms. He also chose the site 
of the present home office building 
and supervised its construction while 
assistant secretary in 1924. 

Mr. Perry was one of the organ- 
izers of the Life Office Management 
Association and served as president 
of that association. He was elected 
secretary in 1926 and a director and 
vice-president of the Masaschusetts 
Mutual in 1928. 


OUT IN FRONT 


As An Ambitious Clerk in 
the Home Office, 1904, 
Following His Retirement 
From the Bicycle Manu- 
facturing Business. 


Photograph Taken at Age 
Forty. Supervising the 
Construction of a New 
Home Office Building as 
Assistant Secretary of the 
company. 
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E....; successful life under- 
writer knows the prospect 
must be convinced that life 
insurance can provide funds 
for known future needs. 


The Metropolitan's message in 
February magazines*—"Selling 
Yourself’’—asks the reader to 
analyze his own situation and 
determine not only the amount 
of protection he wants, but also 
how closely he has approached 
his goal. 


The advertisement suggests 
that the reader place all the 
essential information before 
the Field-Man when he calls 
and let him help arrange the 
kind of a Life Insurance Pro- 
gram which the reader would 
“sell” himself. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 





REPUTATION 


Means a lot to us. We are proud to be known 
throughout the West as the “fair practice” com- 
pany. It is our constant endeavor to strengthen 
this reputation by— 
-Declining to talk with any life 
insurance agent about a connec- 
tion except after reference to his 
company’s Home Office or Man- 
ager. 
Never accepting applications 
which involve twisting. 

—Refusing to lower our standards 
to get business when in com- 
petition. 

—Aiding the Institution of Life In- 
surance by swelling our ranks 
with NEW and GOOD men from 
outside the business rather than 
direct our Recruiting effort to- 
ward the Agents and Managers of 
other life insurance companies. 





Gl aaa Fee & eR 5 
We ote ren 
strates 
Fie 
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O.4J.LACY 
PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE 
SACRAMENTO 

















Spend Your Bonus! 


WANTED: To receive bonus money 
from veterans. Our plan is to give 
properly qualified persons district 
manager’s contract to cover weekly 
industrial, monthly and ordinary 
business in towns or small cities in 
our territory in Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 
Contracts are on very remunerative 
commission basis and bonus money 
will enable qualified persons to get 
needed start during early weeks. 
Highest character of applicants as- 
sumed because of war record but will 
be rigidly investigated before ap- 
pointment made. Address with ref- 


erences 


ALL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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Pride in Achievement 


ECASTING and forecasting for the moment intrigue pop- 
R ular fancy. Daily some new presentation reveals the 

measure of success that 1935 brought to some company 
or some industry. At the same time prospects for 1936 and 
the years beyond are discussed with the intent that bases for 
correct future operation might therefrom be determined. From 
such analyses and the conclusions they occasion, great insti- 
tutions commit themselves to programs involving dollars in 
the millions. Progress only thus is possible. What the future 
holds unknown must always be, but from the past, man can 
gain some clew in which his plannings for the march ahead 
may be made. 

Insurance, with an earned pride that achievement justifies, 
reviews its record for 1935. From the story that is told insur- 
ance men must learn a lesson. Continuation of the onward 
movement can be attained if mindful of the past, one and all 
prepare a program of hard and tireless work. Everyone who 
with enthusiasm enrolls in such a cause will win a profitable 
share of the new business which, by the evidence of 1935, will 
be written in 1936. 

The annual statements for the year ending December 31 
now being released by the individual companies show gains 
in practically every important item. They must be inspira- 
tions which should lead every insurance man straight to those 
fertile fields where the fruit of concentration and hard work 
is the production of new business. 

From the annual report of Superintendent of Insurance 
Louis H. Pink of New York, not only those of insurance em- 
ployment, but every other person in the United States, must 
be encouraged to new heights of appreciation of the protec- 
tion which the insurance premium permits. 

Superintendent Pink, from his vantage point as supervisor, 
is an impartial observer and unbiased critic of the entire in- 
surance business. His statements have the weight of authority 
nationally accepted. He finds that insurance has gained 
strength during the year ; that rapidly the effects of the depres- 
sion are being overcome; and that the year was unmarred by 
a single life, casualty or fire company liquidation, although 
companies doing about 40 per cent of the nation’s insurance 
business are incorporated in the state and those doing perhaps 
80 per cent are licensed therein. 

It is further shown that from 1894 to 1934 assets of insur- 
ance companies doing business in New York State grew from 
$1,357,000,000 to $23,563,000,000 with corresponding develop- 
ment in volume of business and protection accorded. 

Mr. Pink’s report contains a message which must be borne 
in mind and heralded by every insurance man: “Nearly every 
citizen of this state has a direct or indirect interest in insur- 
ance as a policyholder, beneficiary, claimant or wage earner. 
The business is so large and universal in scope that it is neces- 
sarily affected with a public interest. It follows that all insur- 
ance should be subject to governmental supervision.” 

Because this is so, no opportunity can be overlooked by 
which the public may be better instructed in obligations toward 
the maintenance of high standards of insurance performance. 


[ee Ae 





UNEXPECTED LEGACIES 


NE of the reasons why life 

insurance companies’ enjoy 

public confidence and _ good- 
will to a degree not even closely ap- 
proached by any other business is 
the unremitting effort carried on by 
all companies to locate and pay policy 
proceeds to beneficiaries who are un- 
aware that they are creditors. Thou- 
sands of such cases have been han- 
dled by claims departments in the 
past and families who profit through 
such unexpected legacies invariably 
are amazed and, of course, deeply 
grateful, to the life insurance com- 
pany for its extraordinary zeal and 
integrity. Naturally, the news gets 
around among friends and relatives. 


Amounts Small But Vital 


Most lost policyholders 
from men and women who purchased 
amounts and 


develop 


omparatively small 
whose policies became automatically 
paid up at date of lapsation. Not fully 
inderstanding the provisions of their 
contract, such clients often move 
away to another state and forget all 
about the insurance they onceeowned, 
failing to tell the beneficiaries of the 
insurance in the first place or later 
informing them that the policy has 
been lapsed and therefore worthless. 
The claims department of the insur- 
ing company follows up all possible 
leads in a constant effort to keep 
policy records straight and even en- 
gages the services of outside agencies 
when results are not forthcoming. 
A number of such cases were re- 
viewed in Section II of our issue of 
October 31, 1935, which illustrated 
the difficulties encountered and the 
length to which companies go in 
order to fulfill to the letter the terms 
of all life insurance contracts. 

Both as a dramatic phase of life 
insurance work and for the sales aid 
such instances offer, The Spectator 
recently asked home office executives 
to furnish specific case histories on 
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Eternal Search for Lost 
Policyholders a Builder 
of Good Will and Prestige 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Spectator Staff Writer 


some of the payments that they have 
made to this class of clients. One of 
the most interesting claims is _ re- 
ported by the Connecticut General 
Life, Hartford. A machinist had in- 
sured his life for $1,000 nearly two 
decades ago, naming his wife as ben- 
eficiary. The premium was less than 
$40 a year but several times in the 
years following he had difficulty meet- 
ing it. Indeed this man seemed to be 
one of those marked for misfortune. 
Once he was short of funds because 
of an appendicitis operation. Another 
time he was laid up with broken ribs 
as the result of a fall. He was forced 
to borrow on his insurance and sev- 
eral times to pay by premium note. 
Finally, in 1927, payments ceased. 
This fall this home office heard 
from his widow. Her letter, exact 
wording and capitalization, follows: 
“IT am writing you,” she said, “in 
regards to the Insurance my Husband 
took out with you in the Year 1913. 
My Husband died Jan. 25, 1933, and 
I am trying to exist and hold the 
Little House and Garden, with a 
morgage of $550. Iam in Poor Health 
caused from Operation for Cancer; I 
have not one penny left, only as I beg 
for an order to get a few groceries. 


Self-Sustaining "Insurances" 
“Thinking prehaps your Insurance 
might help me a little, so I could 
manage to hold my little Home and 
not be turned out entirely. We 
dropped every enjoyment before we 
dropped your Insurance. I hear that 
Other Insurances will take care of 
themselves for a long time and then 
the Company would give the Policy 
Holder % to % Value. 
“I would be so thankful for help. 
I am 63. if I was only able to work, 
I would not ask help. hopeing you 
can find a little help on Policy as we 
paid out so much on policy which I 
could of used to pay on mortgage. 


“l would send Stamp, but I had to 
borrow the One I am using.” 

The case was looked up and the 
facts found to be such as to make 
those in touch with it glad that they 
were in the insurance business. For 
despite impaired value due to the 
policy loan this was “one of the in- 
surances that would take care of it- 
self for a long time.” 

The widow received a check for 
$732. A pleasant enough windfall 
in any case and especially for one 
for whom life had held little but 
trouble and who evidently had but 
little hope of obtaining anything “for 
the morgage.” 


Destroyed Policies 


Another recent, and somewhat sim- 
ilar case was reported from Erie, 
Pa. <A notice that extended insur- 
ance was about to expire on a 20- 
year endowment policy that had 
lapsed in 1923 brought to light the 
fact that the policyholder had died 
in 1934. He had long since destroyed 
the policy, and his mother, the bene- 
ficiary, had never known of its ex- 
istence. A check for $1,000, presented 
by the agent in the case was a com- 
plete surprise, most gratefully re- 
ceived. 

Two substantial payments to bene- 
ficiaries unearthed by high-powered 
detective work on the part of the 
home office of the Midland Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio, follow: 

Harry H. Smith purchased Policy 
No. 42,530, a 15-Year Endowment in 
the amount of $1,000. He paid three 
annual premiums thereon. These 
payments created sufficient reserve to 
give extended insurance for twelve 
years, to the maturity date, and left 
$20 pure endowment. When the 
twelve years expired, a letter was 
written to the policyholder by vice- 
president and actuary J. Charles 
Rietz, advising that they were ready 
to pay the pure endowment of $20 on 
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if the policy and release. No 


rect 
rep was received. Another letter 
was mailed to the last known address 
f policyholder a few days later. 

second letter brought a reply 
f} 1e widow stating that the hus- 
band had died more than two years 
pre isly. She added that the policy 
was lost and expressed some annoy- 
ance at receiving a letter at this late 
dat An agent of this company im- 
mie tely called on the widow, com- 
pleted proofs of death and the com- 
pal delivered her a check for 
$1,104.31, the face of the policy plus 


iterest from date of death until date 
if yment. When this check was 
delivered to the widow, she was pre- 
paring to go to the hospital for an 
yperation, for which she had no funds 


available. She had been making her 
living by clerking in a store since the 
death of her husband. To say the 


check was welcome is putting it 
Idly. 

In April, 1915, a young lady in 
Columbus, Ohio, bought a $1,000 20- 
Year Endowment policy in The Mid- 
and Mutual Life. She paid 14 pre- 
miums on this policy, leaving the divi- 
lends with the company to buy paid- 
ip additions. Then the policyholder 
lisappeared. No further payments 
were made, The policy was continued 
into extended insurance in the amount 
f $1,112, including paid-up additions. 
In April, 1935, this contract matured 
is a pure endowment in the amount 


mi 


of $812. 


Dollars With Added Value 

After considerable detective work 
an agent of The Midland Mutual Life 
located this policyholder. She was 
living in a small town near Columbus, 
Ohio, with her husband and two chil- 
dren. Her husband had part-time 
work and the family was nearing the 
end of its resources. After consider- 
able search in an old trunk in the 
attic, the policy was located and the 
$812 delivered to the policyholder. 
In the depression the husband had 
been compelled to surrender all of 
his insurance. On receipt of this 
good news he immediately purchased 
anew policy in the amount of $2,500 
and paid premiums for three years 
thereon, leaving a considerable bal- 
ance in the bank for emergencies. 
The policyholder stated that this was 
the only “lucky break” she had ever 
had. 

She forgot that she created her own 
good luck. 

The State Mutual Life of Worces- 


ter, after an eight-year search for 


a lost policyholder, found he had died 
during the extended insurance period 
and will pay the claim in full to the 
beneficiary, who needed the money 


badly and knew nothing of the ex- 
istence of the policy. 

This case occurred because of State 
Mutual’s practice, when the extended 
insurance period is over, of trying to 
learn if the insured is alive. If death 
is found to have occurred during the 
period of extension, the settlement of 
the proceeds is made at once. 

In 1919 State Mutual’s Newark 
office issued a 42-year Endowment 
policy for $2,500 on a young man. 
After paying premiums for four years 
he allowed the contract to lapse. Ex- 
tended insurance carried it until Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 


End of Long Search 

The company began its search for 
this policyholder in 1927, and traced 
him and his beneficiary through New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Iowa and 
Pennsylvania. Recently the _ bene- 
ficiary was found in Newport, Rhode 
Island, living in straitened circum- 
stances with her younger daughter. 

It was learned that the policy- 
holder had died in an automobile 
accident late in 1926, before the ex- 
tended insurance expired. Time of 
the death was verified, and when the 
beneficiary decides on the type of 
settlement, General Agent Edmund F. 
Carey of Providence, who handled 
the claim, will complete the record. 
It is expected that the proceeds will 
fulfill the mother’s wish that her 
young daughter might obtain a lib- 
eral education. 

Mr. Carey says the beneficiary did 
not know that her husband was in- 
sured in State Mutual, and couldn’t 
understand why she was entitled to 
any benefit since she had no contract, 
and was bewildered that a life insur- 
ance company should thus seek her 
out to pay a claim. “It must be a 
wonderful company,” she told Mr. 
Carey. 

Lapsed and Forgotten 

From the paid and unpaid death 
claim files of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Springfield, Mass., comes 
report of three lost policyholders. The 
amounts involved are not large but 
the principle of strict accountability 
is none the less emphasized. 

“In 1905 the Massachusetts Mutual 
issued two policies on the life of Mr. 
A in the sum of $2,500 each. The 
proceeds of these two policies were 
payable in the event of the death of 
the insured to his wife. In December, 
1913, and February, 1914, these poli- 
cies lapsed for non-payment of pre- 
miums and became binding upon us 
as reduced paid-up insurance of 
$161 and $149 respectively. In Feb- 
ruary, 1933, we learned of the death 
of our insured and we also learned 
that the insured and his wife had 


become divorced in 1912. Upon in- 
vestigation we were advised that the 
former wife and beneficiary under 
our policies had remarried but we 
were unable to ascertain her new 
name, much less where she might be 
located. From February, 1933, to 
September, 1933, we wrote thirty let- 
ters of inquiry from this office while 
our agency wrote as many more. In- 
terested agents made many telephone 
calls and interviews and we finally 
learned that the divorced wife of the 
insured had married a_ well-known 
movie actor. It was then a simple 
matter to trace this clue which termi- 
nated successfully and settlement of 
the policies was finally effected in due 


course. 


Paid to Estate 

“In 1897 and 1899 the company is- 
sued two policies on the life of Mr. B 
in the sum of $2,500 and $1,500 re- 
spectively. These policies lapsed on 
account of failure to pay premiums 
which became due in the year 1901 
and the policies became binding on 
us as reduced paid-up insurance of 
$112 and $3.00 also respectively. In 
September, 1933, our agency had oc- 
casion to circularize its policyholders 
and mail addressed to Mr. B was re- 
turned marked “Dead” by the post 
office authorities. We investigated 
promptly and found that our insured 
was in fact deceased and that his 
wife, to whom the proceeds were pay- 
able, had been dead for many years. 
After writing eleven inquiry letters 
over a period of a year during which 
time our agency wrote many more, 
we finally located a brother of the 
insured from whom we learned that 
the insured and his wife both died 
leaving no estate and upon investi- 
gation we developed that this brother 
paid all the last debts and expenses 
of the insured and his wife. The 
brother being a preferred creditor of 
the estate of the insured as well as 
the only surviving heir-in-law and 
next of kin we were able to make dis- 
position of the proceeds of these two 
policies to this brother as soon as the 
proper papers were completed. 

“In 1892 we issued a policy in the 
sum of $2,500 on the life of Mr. C 
and the proceeds were, of course, pay- 
able to his wife. In 1895 the policy 
lapsed on account of failure to pay 
a premium and became binding on us 
as a reduced paid-up insurance of 
$281. In that same year the insured 
and his wife became divorced and 
later on the insured went to Germany 
where he lived until he died in 1917. 
Since that time we have written 
sixty-one letters of inquiry in an 
endeavor to locate the divorced wife 
of this insured.” 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION, 1913—1935 


MONTHLY COMPARISONS FOR 1933, 


New Paid-for Life Insurance—Exclusive of Revivals, 
—42 United States Companies 


Increases and Dividend Additions 


(From Data Compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents) 


(These 




















M 1933 1934 1935 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Jar $423,573,000 $435,676,000 $601,300,000 
February 421,483,000 42 4,395,000 490,193,000 
March 435,308,600 i 526, 280 ,000 502,619,000 
April 423,605,000 000 468,187,000 
May 432,732,000 2'000 466,634,000 
June 446,435,000 5,000 451,983,000 
ily 417,859,000 000 433,102,000 
Aug ist 134,638,000 .871,000 416,161,000 
September 74,643,000 a so 534, 000 360,936,000 
Octobe 418,990,000 442,073,000 463,112,000 
November 136,723.000 443,157,000 155,670,000 
December 465,533,000 527,309,000 525,523,000 
$5,.134,522,000 $5,581,165,000 $5,635,420,000 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

January $168,312,000 $197,108,000 $196,255,000 
February 168,400,000 196,816,000 209,017,000 
March 187,761,000 228,107,000 235,261,000 
April 183,462,000 220,366,000 228,188,000 
May 190,138,000 226,013,000 215,323,000 
June 198,046,000 211,473,000 205,951,000 
July 205,780,000 202,256,000 203,465,000 
August 229,545,000 212,380,000 208,508,000 


September 


October 


November 
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$357,206, 


180,105,000 
212,452,000 
202,843,000 
194,030,000 


320,874,000 $2.5 


170,935,000 190,044,000 
216,439,000 233,988,000 
205,463,000 207,408,000 
239,873,000 187,874,000 


27,229,000 $2,521,282,000 


GROUP INSURANCE 


$22.546.000 
16,842,000 
7,345,000 
1,711,000 
2,450,000 
3,295,000 
2,456,000 
4,437,000 
3,028,000 
5,920,000 
1,483,000 
5,693,000 


000 





$32,673,000 8,000 





26,862,000 20,388,000 
33,241,000 30,611,000 
62,214,00° 37,495,000 
40,989,000 50,231,000 


57,812,000 
416,795,000 
39,628,000 
21,087,000 
36,206,000 
37,000 
71,394,000 


7,000 
2,000 
524,000 
000 
38,000 
,000 
74,606,000 





$497,038 ,000 $665,142,000 








companies had 83 per cent of the 
companies on Dec. 31, 


1934 AND 1935 
1934 
over 1933 over 1934 


1935 





2.9% 38.0% 
—.02 15.5 
20.9 —4.5 
20.8 —8.5 
21.2 —11.0 
10.5 —8.4 
6.5 2.7 

3.0 7.1 

4.0 4 

5.f 4.8 

1 2.8 

3. 3 

8.7 1.0 
17.1% —.4% 
16.9 6.2 
21.5 3.1 
20.1 8.5 
18.9 —4.7 

6.8 —2.6 

1.7 6 
7.5 1.8 

—6.1 11.2 

1.9 1 

1.3 9 
23.6 21.7 

8.9 2 
44.9% —16.3% 
59.5 —24.1 
91.6 7.9 

186.6 —39.7 
82.6 22.5 
33.5 31.6 

10.2 471.8 

62.2 —33.1 
—8.4 6.7 
39.7 ~13.4 
32.2 31.4 
28.2 4.5 
39.1 33.8 


TOTAL INSURANCE 
614,431,000 $665,457,000 $824,903,000 8.3% 24.0% 

609,725,000 648,073,000 719,598,000 6.3 11.0 
640,414,000 787,628,000 768,491,000 23.0 —2.4 
628,778,000 794,495,000 738,870,000 26.4 —7.6 
645,320,000 791,544,000 $2,188,000 22.7 7.5 
687,776,000 762,490,000 697,471,000 10.9 8.5 
666,095,000 694,259,000 904,149,000 4.2 30.2 
000 699,879,000 651,193,000 16 —7.0 

5.000 551,556,000 573,481,000 4.5 4. 
52.000 694,718,000 728,438,000 5.7 4.9 
681,049,000 676.757.0000 700,059,000 —.6 3.4 
715,256,000 838,576,000 788,003,000 17.2 6.0 
7,812,602,000 $8,605,432,000 $8,821,844,000 10.1 2.5 

BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS 
BEGINNING WITH 1921 
Ordinary Industrial Group Total 





85 OR 


7,000 
53,000 
9,000 
3,000 
575,000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


6,003,960,000 


1m Ow- 





481 866 


$63,346,000 
2,090,000 


78,703,000 


780,300,000 


7,821,000 


779,749,000 
500,433,000 


000 
2,493,000 
$4.522.000 
1,165,000 
35,420,000 


$20,828,000 
45,474,000 

122,000 
2 


$622,909,000 
662,600,000 
697 532,000 47, 
703, 743.000 
7'810,000 
93,187,000 
934,807,000 
) 2,000 
.759.000 
418,801,000 
720,054,000 
963,554,000 





t3 
111, 083. ‘000 
276,428,000 
520,045,000 
597,765,000 








.359,174,000 998,784,000 
5 059 .000 1,050,605,000 
333,000 824,372,000 
21,000 1,336,158,000 


.185,366,000 
,092,.119,000 
54,000 796,163,000 
.267,000 627,138,000 
320.874.000 357,206,000 
9 29.000 497,038,000 
2,000 665,142,000 


8 9.000 


20,000 


_ 





9 POTS PO PO PO NO NO NO NO ee ee 





1936 





$2,329,024,000 
2,349,827,000 
2,491,853,000 
2,944,656,000 
721,000 

58,000 

5,000 
9,000 
50,000 

73,000 
8,244,059,000 
8,924,665,000 
10,730,048,000 
11,395,367,000 
11,272,005,000 
12,206,500,000 
12,863,274,000 
12,443,681,000 
11,075,193,000 
9,096,898 ,000 
7,812,602,000 
8,605,432,000 
8,821,844,000 











1921 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1920 


1922 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1921 


1923 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1922 


1924 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1923 


1925 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1924 


total business outstanding in all U. S. 
1934) 


Ordinary 
$364,674,000 
368,194,000 
433,993,000 
420,875,000 
426,436,000 
411,581,000 
356,829,000 
348,758,000 
322,597,000 
337,460,000 
344,323,000 
419,798,000 


$4,555,518,000 


981,672,000 
17.7% 


$350,722,000 
379,842,000 
446,674,000 
416,111,000 
460,304,000 
456,061,000 
408,324,000 
405,881,000 
349,297,000 
400,401,000 
418,334,000 
520,493,000 


$5,012,444, 000 


456,926,000 
10.0% 


$435,663,000 
438,796,000 
554,360,000 
512,029,000 
549,771,000 
547,942,000 
499,753,000 
479,361,000 
414,330,000 
486,450,000 
506, 651,000 
578,854,000 


$6,003,960,000 
991,516,000 
19.8% 


$507,650,000 
494,847,000 
603,897,000 
570,639,000 
574,792,000 
559,543,000 
532,999,000 
460,334,000 
428,308,000 
498,163,000 
499,307,000 
632,867,000 


$6,363,346,000 
359,386,000 
6.0% 





6: 59. 712, "000 
642,163,000 
684,069,000 
640,339,000 
642,823,000 





595,523,000 
529,667,000 
606,277,000 
588,823,000 
712,343,000 


$7,372,090,000 


1,008,744,000 
15.9% 


$1,25 
1 


Industrial 


$93,357,000 
91, 866, 000 
3,478 





125 ‘232, 000 
104,909,000 
81,872,000 
84,583,000 
96,805,000 
129,165,000 
109,087,000 
126,646,000 


57,759,000 
41,237,000 
12.6% 


$103,725,000 
110,954,000 
132,833,000 
123,208,000 
125,084,000 
115,959,000 
110,423,000 
102,901,000 
97,257,000 
132,790,000 
125,960,000 
137,707,000 


$1,418,801,000 


161,042,000 


12.8% 


$112,678,000 
114,758,000 
137,853,000 
208,105,000 
162,326,000 
147,444,000 
132,798,000 
127,090,000 
124,905,000 
152,061,000 
146,882,000 
153,154,000 


$1,720,054,000 


$179,656,000 
143,762,000 
156,792,000 
158,557,000 
173,629,000 
154,495,000 
135,015,000 
141,525,000 
145,052,000 
198,461,000 
150,718,000 
225,892,000 


$1,963,554,000 
243,500,000 
14.2% 


$147,441,000 
177,666,000 
193,604,000 
196,895,000 
217,735,000 
198,113,000 
182,991,000 
181,048,000 
175,114,000 
256,704,000 
207,980,000 
223,883,000 


$2,359,174, 4,000 
395,620,000 
20.1% 


legal reserve 


Group 
$6,851,000 
6,167,000 
10,111,000 
7,030,000 
9,189,000 
6,119,000 
4,632,000 
5,485,000 
5,076,000 
6,569,000 
5,790,000 
38,064,000 
$111,083,000 
314,654,000 
—73.9% 


$14,514,000 
11,908,000 
17,808,000 
23,323,000 
10,422,000 
18,860,000 
11,902,000 
18,490,000 
18,067,000 
15,674,000 
17,408,000 
98,052,000 


~~ $276,428,000 


165,345,000 
48.8% 


$18,200,000 
16,122,000 
24,988,000 
35,050,000 
45,726,000 
54,924,000 
21,566,000 
21,969,000 
21,389,000 
9,817,000 
18,797,000 
231,497,000 





$520,045,000 
243,617,000 
88.1% 


$19,082,000 
15,411,000 
35,034,000 
44,217,000 
34,986,000 
21,490,000 
31,338,000 
22,931,000 
19,354,000 
131,101,060 
38,623,000 
184,198,000 





$68,957,000 
36,696,000 
40,797,000 
66,415,000 
39,041,000 


47,565,000 
54,947,000 
126,885,000 
37,788,000 
54,433,000 
111,066,000 
314,194,000 


$298,784,000 
401,019,000 


7.1% 


(Continued on next page) 


Tota! 
$464,882,000 
466,227,000 
562,582,000 
523,664,000 
560,857,000 
522,609,000 
443,333,000 
438,826,000 
424,478,000 
473,194,000 
459,200,000 
584,508,000 


$5,924,360,000 
1,155,089,000 
—16.3% 


$468 961,000 
502,704,000 
597,315,000 
562,642,000 
595,810,000 
590,880,000 
530,649,000 
527,272,000 
464,621,000 
548,865,000 
561,702,000 
756,252,000 


$6,707, 678, 000 
783,313,000 
13.2% 


$566,541,000 
569,676,000 
717,201,000 
755,184,000 
757,823,000 
750,310,000 
654,117,000 
628,420,000 
560,624,000 
648,328,000 
672,330,000 
963,505,000 


$8,244,059,000 
1,536,386,000 
22.9% 


$706,388,000 
654,020,000 
795,723,000 
773,413,000 
783,407,000 
735,528,000 
699,352,000 
624,790,000 
592,714,000 
827,725,000 
688,648,000 
1,042,957,000 


$8,924,665,000 
680,606,000 
8.3% 


$739,251,000 
761,860,000 
894,113,000 
905,473,000 
940,845,000 
886,017,000 
880,761,000 
903,456,000 
742,569,000 
917,414,000 
907,869,000 
1,250,420,000 


$10,7 730,048,00( 


1,805,383,000 
20.2¢ 


| 


0 
WW 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
10 
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NEW AND RETIRED LIFE COMPANIES—1935 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES RETIRED IN 1935 


ne Life Insurance Co., Austin, Tex.; merged with the 

United Fidelity Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex., May 6. 

erican Life Insurance Co., Denver, Colo.; in hands of 

eceiver. Wilbur Newton appointed as receiver, April 10. 

Bank Savings Life Insurance Co., Topeka, Kan.; receiver 
ippointed, October 9. 

Beacon Life Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla.; consolidated with 
the Atlas Life Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla., April 26. 

Brooklyn National Life Insurance Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
nerged with the United States Life Insurance Co., New 
York, N. Y., May 28. 

Buffalo Mutual Life Insurance Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; con- 
—_ with the Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Port- 
and, Me. 

Detroit Life Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
pointed, November 11. 

Federal Union Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; in re- 

ceivership. 

amilton National Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 

reinsured by the Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

Mutual Old Line Insurance Co., Des Moines, Ia.; reinsured 
by ~ Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
May 3. 

Pacific States Life Insurance Co., Denver, Colo.; reinsured 
by the Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Trinity Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; reinsured by 

- aa States Security Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex., 

June 25. 


= 


= 


receiver ap- 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATION AND FRATERNAL ORDERS 
RETIRED IN 1935 


American Home Life Association, St. Louis, Mo.; reinsured 
p Plage Standard Life Insurance Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 
July 1. 

Central West Mutual Life Insurance Association, Yankton, 
S. D.; reinsured by the Life Benefit, Inc., Huron, S. D., 
April 6. 

Crescent Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo.; merged with West- 
ern Funeral Benefit Ass’n, St. Louis, Mo., forming com- 
pany to be known as W estern Life Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eureka Mutual Insurance Ass’n, Eureka, Mo.; ; placed in 
receivership, April 22; R. E. O'Malley, superintendent of 
insurance, appointed as receiver. 

Fremont Mutual Life Association, Columbus, Ohio; in 
liquidation. 

lub City Life & Benefit Ass’n., Aberdeen, S. D., reinsured 
by Fraternal Benevolent Assessment Ass’n, Watertown, 
S. D., May 28. 

Illinois Mutual Life Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill.; receiver 
appointed. 

Los Angeles Mutual Life Ass’n, Los Angeles, Calif.; all 
business reinsured by Pyramid Mutual Life Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 28. 

Modern Crusaders of the World, Cleveland, Ohio; in liquida- 
tion. 

Notional Accident Society, New York, N. Y.; taken over by 

Columbian Protective Association, Shackoien mM. Sy 
April 18. 

Peoples Industrial Insurance Co., Jacksonville, Fla.;-Afro 

American Life Ins. Co., Jacksonville, Fla., receiver. 








(Continued from preceding page) 


January $559,259,000 $227,158,000 $56,280,000 $842,697,000 
February 595,862,000 174,782,000 83,088,000 853,732,000 
March 733,124,000 230,203,000 72,368,000 1,035,695,000 
April 681,033,000 215,504,000 80,663,000 977,200,000 
May 685,659,000 235,207,000 56,458,000 977,324,000 
June 709,839,000 202,315,000 69,282,000 981,436,000 
July 644,647,000 194,315,000 78,125,000 917,087,000 
August 599,194,000 199,076,000 55,632,000 853,902,000 

eptember 526,330,000 197,277,000 73,456,000 797,063,000 
Oe tober 606,628,000 226,523,000 62,353,000 895,504,000 

November 634,261,000 235,691,000 100,448,000 970,400,000 


802,867,000 228,008,000 262,452,000 1,293,327,000 


I Ye cember 


Total $7,778,703 000 $2,566,059,000 $1,050,605,000 $11,395,367,000 
406,613,000 206,885,000 51,821,000 665,319,000 
Over 1924 5.5% 8.8% 5.2% 6.2% 


(Concluded on page 31) 





Policyholders Life Insurance Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif., insurance commissioner appointed receiver, March 
15. 

Roosevelt Mutual Life Association, Los Angeles, Calif.; in- 
surance commissioner appointed receiver, June 24. 

Veterans’ National Life Association, Cleveland, Ohio; in 
liquidation. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED 
AND PROJECTED DURING 1935 


Consolidated Life Insurance Co., Nashville, Tenn.; organ- 
ized with a capital of $101,000. 

Fidelity Life Insurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; organized April 
8 with a capital of $100 000, surplus $50 000, to write life 
insurance. 

Franklin National Life Insurance , Greenville, S. C.; 
organized and licensed in March with a capital of $25,000. 

Loyal Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; licensed, July 22, 
with a capital of $200,000. 

Monument Life Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; licensed, 
January 3, as a mutual life insurance company. 

Mutual Union Life Insurance Co., Seattle, Washington. 

Nile Life Insurance Association, New York, N. Y.; incor- 
porated, January 5. 

Royal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Bamberg, S. C.; with a 
capital of $25,000. 

Southern Life Insurance Co., Atlanta, Ga.; organized with 
a capital of $100,000. 

Standard Life Insurance Co., of Ind., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
licensed, March 7. 

Union Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Il. 

United Security Life Insurance Co., Charleston, S. C.; 
capital $3,000 paid in. 

Universal Life Insurance Company, Inc., Richmond, Va.; 
industrial life and sick benefit, capital $25,500. 

Western American Life Insurance Co., Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATION AND FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. LICENSED AND PROJECTED 
IN 1935 


Alliance Lily of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis.; fraternal. 

Commercial National Benefit Association, Kansas City, 
Kan.; fraternal. 

Cuna Mutual Society, Madison, Wis. 

Daniel Boone Life Association, Henderson, Ky.; 
society in process of organization. 

Drinkard Bexrial & Insurance Co., Falkville, Ala.; licensed, 
March 18. 

Emergency Aid Life Association, Elba, Ala.; licensed, 
January 17. 

Eugene Hospital and Clinic, Eugene, Oregon. 

Grange Mutual Life Company, Nampa, Idaho; fraternal 
organization. 

Guaranty Life Association, Pine Bluff, Ark.; incorporated, 
October 4, 1934; commenced business May 29, 1935. 

Peoples Burial and Insurance Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; sick 
and funeral benefit; capital $25,000. 

Peoples Protective Life Association, Jackson, Tenn. 

Reliable Funeral Benefit Association, Springdale, Ark.; in- 
corporated, April 4, 1934; commenced business March 6, 
1935. 

Safety First Benefit Association, Wichita, Kan.; authorized 
to do business November 20; fraternal society. 

Southern Mutual Benefit Association, Knoxville, Tenn. 

State Fraternal Benefit Association, Fayetteville, Tenn. 

Supreme Council Ancient United Knights & Daughters of 
Africa; Dayton, Ohio. 

Supreme Temple of Service, Detroit, Mich. 

Tennessee Valley Life Association, Jackson, Tenn. 

Universal Hospitalization Society Fraternal Order, Inc.; 
Washington, D. C 

Universal Protective Association Ins.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
incorporated; in process of organization. 

Washington Security Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
licensed, January 2. 


fraternal 
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UNEXPECTED ably appreciate the fact that com- 


LEGACIES panies are morally bound to resist 
4847. 4 4s . . ° 
payment of fraudulent and unfair 


Mg claims and that no company dares to 
establish unsound precedent in death 


esting, and perhaps in 
ative f the fact that the public claim payment 
. Q swore + < Oo 2 1 . 
hows tne fully realized the high Several interesting letters from 


ife insurance as a busi urprised and elated beneficiaries of 


the surprise of most Connecticut Mutual policyholders are 


are recipients of unex- made available by the claim depart- 


ment. One tells of how a blind agent 


ash payments. Doubtless, there 
till rematnl a taint of the mistrust has been successful in locating several 
om the early days of the business lost policyholders or their heirs; an- 
when some companies deferred as long other expressed surprise at the com- 
as 1 e death claim settlements pany’s diligence in the matter, saying: 
ind contested payment on any pos “No claim would ever have been made 
nds. Also, the news items on this policy had not your company 
present day claim litigation which advertised in the newspapers. . 
appea vith regularity in the daily One cannot help being impressed with 
Most persons, however, prob entire confidence in your company 
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My Partuer Js Worth— 
_ Business executives can place a 
detinite value on their associates. 


Tell them about Life Insurance for 
business purposes, which, in the 
event of a partner’s death, pro- 
vides an emergency fund until he 
can be replaced by a capable suc- 
cessor. 

Alert Life Insurance salesmen have 
found business executives most re- 
sponsive to this suggestion and 
have been instrumental in helping 
concerns provide for future con- 
tingencies. 


Try It! 
Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 
EpWar D. Dvurrtet resident 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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after such an experience.” Still an- 
other letier of appreciation says, 
part: “This is not a paid article; 
neither was it inspired by you, but is 
a free contribution inspired by my 
own and my brother’s appreciation of 
your company, and through gratitud 
for its fair and generous dealing 
with us ... any company that is a 
honest and straightforward in thei: 
way of doing business certainly de- 
erves success.” 

Still more tangible evidence of ap 
preciation was offered by another 
beneficiary who had no knowledge of 
the benefits he received. “Such emi- 
nently fair dealing,” said the writer, 
“deserves the highest commendation. 
It has inspired in me such confidence 
in the integrity of your company that 
I have taken out a policy on my own 
life.” 

The files of the “Pelican,” published 
by the Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
N. J., abound with examples of sub- 
stantial payments on lost policy 
claims. The large first and second- 
year cash values offered by the com- 
pany have been the means of keeping 
many policies in force under extended 
insurance, although the policyholders 
frequently have destroyed their poli- 
cies thinking them worthless. Agent 
Clarence Kraft, of Detroit, had the 
pleasure of handing over a check for 
$1,058.81 not so long ago and Vaugn 
C. Chambers, in Philadelphia, reports 
interesting case history on another 
similar payment totaling $1,293.18. 
Yet another unexpected legacy that 
arrived when most needed fell into 
the hands of a Buffalo widow whose 
only son was trying to support the 
family on CWA wages. The delivery 
of this check, by Leon E. Grady to 
Mrs. Vesta A. B. Van Patten, was 
made possible only after the most in- 
volved search. The amount was larger 
than the common run of such settle- 
ments, being approximately $2,000. 

The insuring public is betier in- 
formed and more insurance conscious 
today than in the years when most of 
such claims originated, but the lost 
policyholder continues to be a nuisance 
to the home offices of life companies 
and a direct loss to the writing agent. 
All of which suggests that the agent 
should be extremely careful to explain 
policy provisions and benefits to the 
client and never allow him to become 


lost. 


rn 


nesota Mut. Life Ins. a 


DECEMBER 31, 1935, AND COMPARISONS WITH 1934 


Name f Company 


Mutual, Washington, D. C. 

rease in 1935 over 1934.......... 
e Life, Waco, Texas.........++ 
rease in 1935 over 1934 
ore Life, Baltimore, Md. 
crease in 1935 over 1934. 

Life, Lincoln, Neb 

‘rease in 1935 over 1934 ~~ 
Mutual Life, Boston, Mass....... 
rease in 1935 over 1934 


ess Men’s Assur., Kansas City, Mo. 
ncrease in 1935 over 1934.......... 
mbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 


ncrease in 1935 over 1934.......... 
ecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn..... 
Increase in 1935 over 1934.......... 
nental American, Wilmington, Del.. 
Increase in 1935 over 1934.......... 
table Life, Des Moines, Ia. 


Increase in 1935 over 1934 


ers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kan.. 
nerease in 1935 over 1934 
klin Life, Springfield, Ill 
Increase in 1935 over 1934.......... 
American Life, Hutchinson, Kan.. 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Increase in 1935 over 1934.......... 
Western Ins. Co., Des Moines, Ia.. 


Increase in 1935 over 


| Perr rT TT 
antee Mutual, Omaha, Neb 
ncrease in 1935 over 1934 

e Life, New York, N. Y.......c00« 
Increase in 1935 over 1934......... 
anapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 . 
rson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
ir Life, Jackson, Miss.........- cece 
Increase in 1935 over 1934........6- 





In National, Fort Wayne, Ind..... 
Increase in 1935 over 1934.......... 
ichusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass.. 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
eB Gin wk cscvecconec 
Increase in 1935 over 193 
Midwest Life Ins. Co........see0es: 


Increase in 1935 over 1934 








Increase in 1935 over 134 seeeses 
iy: Tee es En vacaecvuseuanade 
Increase in 1935 over 1934.. 
tana Life Ins. Co.. osee 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
nal Aid Life Ims. Co........ccoce 
Increase in 1935 over 1934...... 
rland Mut. Life Ins. Co....... 
ase in 1935 over 1934 
State Life Ins. Co 
Increase in 1935 « 








’ ver 1934 
American Life Ins. Co 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
delphia Life Ins. Co 4 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
ix Mut. Life Ins. Co.... 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 





byterian Ministers Fund ........... 
Increase in 1935 over 1934......... 
tective Life Ins. Co......... ecccocece 
Increase in 1985 over 1934.........6- 


ve Loan Life Ins. Co.. 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
oard Life Ins. Co cee 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
rity Mut. Life Ins. C 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
heasten Life Ins. Co. 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
hwestern Life Ins. Co 
I rease in 1935 over 1934 


Reserve Life Ins. Co. 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 
Life Ins. Co. of America 
Increase in 1935 over 1 ' : 
nia Life & Casualty, Richmond, V: 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 eee 
tern & Southern Life, Cincinnati, O 
Increase in 1935 over 1934 


1¢ 


Decrease over 1 per cent Includes 


es a contingency rese e of $776,446. 
and health 
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820.000 


500,000 


00,000 


5.000 
50.000 
10,000 


200,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 


eeeeee 


90.000 


00,000 


10.000 


10.000 


eeeeee 
000.000 
eevee 
00,000 


0 000 


10.000 


000,000 


1,000,000 


00.000 


000,000 


100,000 


Includes 


Total 
Admitted 
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Surplus to 


Policyholders 


Including 





1,314, 
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17,621,300 
1.2 
86,659,621 
5.9 
7,202,656 
6.3 
62,206,099 a4 
6.9 
11,032,794 
§.2 
121,508,674 bf 
4.5 
533,224,942 ) 
6.5 
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6.2 
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2 
33.876,189 2 
8. 
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10.8 
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16 
rt) 12¢ 
3.0 
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9 12 RHE 
8.1 
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1.5 
) 1 19 997 
4.7 
10,100,528 
1.4 
1 6,057 
rT) 
686.976 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Paying Life Premiums 
With Bonus Billions 


With payment of the 
bonus voted over the veto of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt (although 
none of those whose votes overrode 
the veto had the apparent courage 
to touch the question of how pay- 
ment of the certificates could be pro- 
vided for), the attention of life in- 
executives as well as others 


soldiers’ 


urance 
has been centered on the question of 
“what will they do with the money.” 


Some agency executives, like J. L. 





secretary 


Gillstrap, agency of the 
Guaranty Life Insurance Company at 
Davenport, Iowa, feel that the hard 
lessons of the depression will cause 
the recipients of the bonus money to 
be less liable to spend it foulishly 
than they were some years ago when 
borrowings on the certificates were 
permitted. 

“It is more than conceivable that 
a considerable portion of the bonus 
funds should go for the payment of 
life insurance premiums,” Mr. Gill- 
strap told The Spectator, “and at the 
same time many of the veterans who 
have borrowed on their regular life 
insurance policies should be shown 
the wisdom of repaying those loans 
with bonus funds which might other- 
wise be dissipated.” 

The Guaranty Life is stressing the 
fact that assignment of bonus bonds, 
if legalized, may be made for the 
purpose of paying premiums to the 
company or for the repayment of 
policy loans. Extended premiums 
may also be thus paid, so far as the 
company is concerned and provided 
that such a course is consistent with 
Veterans Administration rulings. 

“It is the duty of every life insur- 
ance agent to see to it that his policy- 
holders who are veterans and are 
entitled to the bonus, use at least a 
portion of it for life insurance pur- 
poses of one kind or another,” de- 
clared Mr. Gillstrap, “for only in that 
way can the utmost in personal and 
family protection be derived from the 
expenditures.” 

It will be recalled that the Guar- 
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anty Life reinsured the business of 
the Register Life in September of 
1924. Such has been the progress 
made with the business of the rein- 
sured company that the Guaranty 
Life reduced liens on Register Life 
contracts by 12 per cent as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, and providing that the 
policies thus benefited were on a pay- 
ing basis on that date. Announce- 
ment of the reduction appeared in 
these columns at the time. 


Conn. General Advances 
Huntington and Wilde 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Connecticut General Life 
on Feb. 4, Robert W. Huntington, who 
has been president of the company for 
thirty-five years, was elected chair- 





Robert W. Huntington 


man of the board. Frazar B. Wilde, 
who for the past ten years has been 
a member of the official staff, recently 
as vice-president and secretary, was 
elected to the presidency. John M. 
Laird, vice-president, was re-elected 
and was also made secretary. Both 
Messrs. Wilde and Laird were elected 
members of the board. 

Mr. Huntington has been associated 
with the Connecticut General since 
graduation from Yale in 1889, having 
filled the posts of actuary, secretary 
and president, assuming the latter 
office when only thirty-four years of 
age. Mr. Wilde’s business career be- 


gan in a newspaper office, but shortly 
after he entered the office of the Con- 
necticut General. He was elected vice- 
president in 1932 and placed in charge 
of the agency department, an activity 
which he will continue. 


Greatest Purchasing 
Power in History 


At the January luncheon-meeting 
of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, the organization 
had as guests members of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce and 
officials of trust companies. The fea- 
ture of the meeting was the address 
of De Loss Walker, the traveling 
“Billy Sunday of Recovery Now.” 

Walker, who flashed twenty-dollar 
bills during the course of his address 


THE BANKS ARE 
Q FuLL UP 


( 


% e 











as well as taking off his coat and roll- 
ing up his sleeves, contended that it 
was not a dearth of money but a lack 
of confidence that was responsible for 
the depression. He asserted that sav- 
ings accounts in commercial banks 
had over 22 billion dollars, “the great- 
est purchasing power in the history of 
the world. If only 20 per cent of it 
were spent today, it would start the 
greatest buying wave and prosperity 
we have ever known. It would be 
more money than the $4,800,000,000 
work relief appropriation.” 

His plan to effect recovery? “I am 
trying to get recovery now by getting 
you ladies and gentlemen to go out 
and sell more policies that you didn’t 
think humanly possible. And I’m try- 
ing to do it on a national scale. The 
thing we absolutely fear is our own 
ability to go out this afternoon and 
put it over.” And the same thought 
he is endeavoring to instill into other 
lines. 


Erratum 


In The Spectator of Jan. 23, in 
recouniing the circumstances _ sur- 
rounding the tragic end of the late 
William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia, reference was made to 
one of his hunting companions, A. L. 
Brooks, as president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Co. The ref- 
erence was incorrect. Julian Price is 
president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life. 
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Superintendent Pink 
Presents His Report 

the 77th annual report to the 
Ne York State Legislaiure, Super- 
intendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink 
reports encouragingly on the 830 in- 
surance companies, with assets in 
excess of $23,000,000,000 doing busi- 


ness in New York during 1935. 
iperintendent Pink finds that the 
insurance business as a whole has 


gained strength during ihe year, is 
recovering rapidly from the effects of 
the depression and that the year was 
narred by a single life, casualty 
and fire company liquidation, although 
companies doing about 40 per cent of 


the nation’s insurance business are 
incorporated in the state. One small 
company was taken over for rehabili- 
tation but permitted to reenter the 
business within a few months, whereas 
in the three years prior to 1935 the 
Insurance Depariment was compelled 
te take over 20 companies, in addition 
to the title and mortgage companies. 

[he report comments on the desire 
of the department to effect a complete 
revision of the state insurance law 
next year. The department will 
sponsor at Albany this week, the re- 
port says, only a few of the amend- 
ments it believes important to the in- 
suring public which have been rejected 
by the legislature in previous sessions 
because it may wish to incorporate 
them in the 1937 revision. 


¢ .- 
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In reviewing the general condition 
of the companies, the report says: 
“Insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the State of New York as a 
whole are in better financial condition 
today than they have been for several 
years. They have shared in the gen- 
eral improvement of business which 
has taken place. The rise in security 
values and favorable loss experience 
have been two major factors in bring- 
ing about this favorable condition.” 
The report questions the wisdom of 
relying too heavily upon earnings 
from investments of former years to 
maintain present life company divi- 
dends, pointing to the decrease in re- 
turns of investments, large increases 
in real estate holdings and uncollec- 
tible interest on mortgage invest- 
ments. An analysis of life company 
investments shows a large increase 
in holdings of low interest Govern- 
ment bonds. 
More and 


more of the fraternal 
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Pleasant Prospect 








societies are placing their business on 
a sound actuarial basis, the repori 
shows, with their financial worries 
lessened by reason of increased con- 
fidence in municipal bonds. 





Companies Report 1936 
Dividend Schedules 


The following companies in report- 
ing their dividend data for The Spec- 
tator Life Agents Brief have indicated 
that they will continue the dividend 
scale for 1936 as effected in 1935: 


Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Canada Life, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Continental American, Wilmington, Del. 
Federal Life, Chicago 

Girard Life, Philadelphia 

Great West, Winnipeg, Canada 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Neb. 
Home Life, New York 

Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Mass. Mutual, Springfield, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
Mutual Benefit, N. J., Newark, N. J. 
Mutual Life, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

State Life, Indianapolis 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The following list of 
whose dividend data showing 20-year 
illustrations and 10, 15 and 20-year 


companies 


actual dividend histories and net costs 

on leading policies are also included in 

the Life Agents Brief have decreased 

their dividend scale as indicated be 

low: 

Equitable, New York, approximately 6 per 
cent 

Guardian Life, New York, approximately 10 
per cent 

Mutual Life of New York, approximately 15 
per cent 

New England Mutual, Boston, approximately 
10 per cent 

New York Life, N. Y., approximately 10 
per cent 

Prudential, Newark, N. J., approximately 10 
per cent 


Talbott Named to Head 
Kentucky Department 


The appointment of J. Dan Talbott, 
former State Auditor of Kentucky, 
as Insurance Commissioner of that 
state, has brought favorable comment 
on the part of the insurance frater- 
nity, not only of Kentucky but 
throughout the country. Mr. Talbott 
has become well known ihrough his 
temporary administration of the Ken- 
tucky department for part of the fous 
years in which he was auditor. 

In his early days as auditor he 
handled the difficulties of the old 
Kentucky Home Life 
putes involving the 
Southern and Missouri 


gnd the dis- 
former Inter- 
State Life. 
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Gardiner Heads New 
York Life Managers 


Subjects as modern as the ideals 


nd personalities of the association 
tself were discussed last week at the 


annual meeting of The Life Man- 
agers’ Association of Greater New 
York at the Yale Club. Election of of- 
ficers shared the general interest of the 


members and resulted in the choice 
of Harry Gardiner, general agent for 
the John Hancock in New York City, 
as president; Walter E. Barton, pres- 
ident of the C. B. Knight Agency, 
Inc., Union Central Life, vice-presi- 
dent, and Clifford L. McMillen, gen- 
Northwestern Mutual, 
Mr. Gardiner is 


ral agent, 
ecretary-treasurer. 
the third president of the association, 
Myrick having served as 
first president for two years with 
Edward W. Allen 
throughout the past four years. 

Of vital interest to the association, 


Julian S 


succeeding him 


the question of the 4 per cent tax 
unincorporated business and the 


classification of managers and gen- 


eral agents for tax purposes under 
the New York Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act was discussed, with no 
official conclusion materializing. In 
interpreting current legal opinion on 
the matter, Mr. Gardiner, reporting 
as chairman of the law and legisla- 
tion committee, explained that the 
issue was further involved because of 
the Federal Social Security Act which 

cheduled for this year, with many 
to be decided officially. 


restior still 








“T believe,” he continued, “the Pres- 
idents’ Association and the majority 
of companies have taken the position 
before the Social Security boards that 
the general agent is an independent 
contractor. The general agent is cer- 
tainly master of his own time and has 
few of the characteristics of the em- 
Therefore, until many ques- 
officially 
these 
inemployment compensation laws, I 
Association 


ployee. 


ions have been 


t decided 
regarding the operation of 


would recommend the 


” 


take no independent stand. 

The law and legislation committee 
for 1936, as appointed by President 
Gardiner, consists of the following: 
Horace H. Law- 
rence E. Simon, Clancy D. Connell, 
Osborne Bethea, Isadore Fried, Har- 
old L. Taylor and K. A. Luther. As 
the first important item of legislation 


Wilson, chairman; 
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in the new administration, the organ- 
ization’s dues will be increased as of 
July 1 from $5 to $10 per year to per- 
mit the setting aside of a reserve 
contingency fund to settle attorneys’ 
fees in taxation and other adjustment 
matters. 





Harry Gardiner 


The featured speakers of the meet- 
ing, Clifford L. McMillen and Julian S. 
Myrick, stressed the emphasis that 
should be placed on agency work in 
1936. The former spoke on the neces- 
sity of employing representatives 
“with a high energy pattern, com- 
petent technicians with good health, 
a liking for people, self-knowledge, 
adaptability and a social sense.” He 
prophesied that the family income 
would become a popular type of life 
insurance fitted into the inflation situ- 
ation. 

No agency, declared Mr. Myrick, 
should overlook the opportunity to 
sell smaller units of life insurance 
since there is a general need to in- 
crease the existing amounts of insur- 
ance because of the decreasing pur- 
chasing power of income. 


Philadelphia Life 
Luncheons 
The Philadelphia Life, swamped by 
reqiests, is starting once more its 
Plico luncheons. The first 
one of the new series was held on 


monthly 


Feb. 3, with Edgar H. Peirce, agency 
instructor of the Edwin C. Huber 
Mutual Life of New 
York, Wilmington, Del., speaking on 
“Elements of the Sale.” Harry Roye, 
district manager, Camden, Equitable 
of Iowa. will address the March meet- 
ing. Vaughan C. Chambers, general 
Philadelphia, National Life of 
Vermont, wili be the April speaker. 


agency of the 


agent, 


Saw Wood and Forget 
Supreme Court Acts 


Whether or not the breakdown of 
AAA in the face of Supreme Court 
decisions will adversely affect life in- 
surance companies through the buy- 
ing power of farmers is, for the mo- 
ment, beside the point, according to 
H. A. Behrens, president of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company and the 
Continental Casualty Company at 
Chicago. Mr. Behrens told The Spec- 
tator that whatever the issues in- 
volved, and regardless of whether 
AAA is finally supplanted by a simi- 
lar unit, life insurance companies 
cannot very well, as such, take any 
part for or against the farm diffi- 
culties involved. Rather are they in 
the position of having to put up with 
whatever develops. 

Under the changing conditions of 
government currently observable, says 
President Behrens, it is up to the life 
insurance executive to “deal with to- 
day’s problems today and not waste 
energy and attention in futile specu- 
lation on the future effect of this or 
that move which, in the last analysis, 
he is powerless either to forestall or 
to check.” Declaring that both the 
life insurance and the governmental 
worlds are full of “incipient theorists” 
whose plans are of doubtful practi- 
cability, Mr. Behrens insisted that the 
full attention of life insurance execu- 
tives should be centered on their own 
affairs. 
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Speculation, whether in the politi- 
cal arena or the life insurance field, 
should not become a maze to lure un- 
wary mental travelers, believes the 
president of the Continental 
panies, and the institution of life in- 
surance can best be served by those 
executives who “stick to their knit- 
ting” and leave their energies free 
from will-o-the-wisps which dissipate 
efforts and lose those who follow them 
in a wilderness of nebulous theories. 

So successfully does President Beh- 
rens follow his own concept along this 
line, and so attentively have the ex- 
ecutives of the Continental companies 
followed the affairs of their own busi- 
ness, that the insurance in force of 
the Continental Assurance during 
1935 gained more than $18,600,000 
to reach a new high of $193,980,000. 
At the same time, assets of the Con- 
tinental Assurance gained by more 
than $2,000,000. 
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President of Home Life 
Telis Agents of Gains 


i grounded optimism character- 
ized the address of President James 
A. Fulton of the Home Life of New 
York to the annual meeting of that 
ompany’s general agenis. Increased 
insurance in foree, increased new 





James A. Fulton 


an effective interest rate at 
an adequate level and a smaller but 
effective of producing 
agents, were the favorable 
Inevitably the 
Social Security Act came up for dis- 


business, 
more body 
among 
features mentioned. 
cussion, and President Fulton agreed 
with other leaders in the world of 
life insurance that the new measure 
was not to be feared but might rather 
be expected to act as a governmental 
ndorsement of life insurance. 

After decline in 
the insurance in force during several 
depression President Fulton 


referring to the 


years, 


of last year substantial increases were 


recorded in insurance in force, thus 
overcoming a decrease for the early 
part of the year and showing an in- 
crease for the year which, while not 
He attributed 


it in large part to the company’s em 


large, was substantial.” 


phasis on estate planning. 


While ordinary life insurance has 


been about holding its own, this ex- 
ecutive said, the Home Life has had 
a more than 4 per cent increase in 
new business written in this line, the 


significant feature here being that the 


larger business was produced by a 
smaller number of agents, following a 
two-year weeding out of the men who 
were not demonstrating their ability 
As a result the 


incomes of the men who survived were 


to sell life insurance. 


larger than they had been previously. 

As to the Social Security Aci, 
President Fulton out once 
more the fact that the people who are 


brought 


the best prospects for life insurance 
would not be satisfied with “the bare 
subsistence” provided under the So- 
cial Security Act. An encouraging 
comparison was that made with the 
risk insurance, first 
feared as a but 
eventually proved itself “a distinct 
factor in the great upsurge in the 
purchase of life insurance which took 


war which at 


was competitor, 


place following the war.” 


To Sell or Reinsure 
Continental Business 


On Jan. 20, 1936, the Circuit Court 
of the City of St. Louis, Mo., author- 
ized R. Emmet O’Malley, superinten- 
dent of the insurance department of 
the State of Missouri, who has been in 
charge of Continental Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, to negotiate for 
sale or reinsurance of the outstanding 
policy obligations of this company. 
Under the order of the court, all pro- 


Mass. Mutual Advances 
Perry, McLean and Peirce 
At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life held recently the follow- 
ng changes were made in the official 
staff of the Bertrand J. 


Perry, from to 


company: 
first 


vice-president 





Alexander T. McLean 


president; Alexander T. McLean, from 
second vice-president and actuary to 
first vice-president, and Harry H. 
Peirce, from associate actuary to 
actuary. At the same time, Joseph C. 
3ehan was elected a director. 

On page 3 of this issue of The Spec- 
tator the new president of the Massa 
chusetts Mutual is presented in vari- 
ous stages of his career with the com- 


pany. 


Mid-Winter Meeting 


The mid-winter meeting of the 
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Annual Statements of Life Insurance Companies 
for 1935 Reflect Sound Condition 
and Definite Progress 








Home Life Assets Reach 
New High in 1935 

The seventy-sixth annual statement 
f the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York reflects the continua 
tion of the success which has always 
marked the operation of this company. 
Total Dec. 31, 1935, 
amount to $86,659,621, the largest in 
the history of the company, and an in- 
crease of $5,116,940 over total assets at 
the end of 1934.- Outstanding among 
these assets are bond holdings, chiefly 
Cash on hand is 
Mortgage loans on 


assets, as of 


utilities and rails. 
listed as $2,402,910. 

real estate amount to $25,573,804, rep- 
reseniing first mortgages on real es- 
tate located in urban areas. Real estate 
owned totals $6,580,700, of which 
$1,450,000 is the home office building. 
Other assets include preferred stocks 
amounting to $2,288,940, and premi- 


ums in course of collection, inierest 


due and accrued, etc., of $2,581,210. 


Of the total assets of $86,659,621 
the sum of $80,999,115 is required to 
cover policy reserves. The sum of 


$1,590,000 has been set aside to pay 


policy dividends in 1936; $400,000 is 
allocated to cover investment fluctu- 
ations and contingencies. The unas- 


signed surplus of the company 
amounts to $3,451,553. 

New insurance placed for the year 
was 4 per cent greater than for the 
year, while 


force increased by $2,052,929. 


preceding insurance in 


Mutual Life of New York 


Reports Large Gains 

A gain in assets of $78,529,913 over 
1934 was reported in the annual letter 
to the policyholders of the Mutual 
Life of New York, the total assets of 
the company on Dec. 31, 1935, amount- 
ing to $1,239,039,565. During 1935, 
the company paid policyholders and 
their beneficiaries a total of $138, 
591,009. 

New insurance amounting to $266,- 
issued, an increase of 
1934, and the com- 


097,986 was 


$13,132,815 over 
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pany’s outstanding insurance at the 
close of the year was $3,708,081,401. 
The fund for depreciation of securi- 
ties and general contingencies is $55,- 
769,831. Dividends amounting to $24,- 
421,034 will be payable in 1936. There 
was a marked decrease in policy loans 
and in lapses and surrenders. Policy 
loans voluntarily repaid to the com- 
pany amounted to $12,039,742, the 
largest amount repaid in any year of 
the company’s history. 


Surplus Increase for 
Great-West Life 

Assets of the Great-West Life As- 
surance Company of Winnipeg, Can., 
amount to $143,595,896. The annual 
statement as of Dec. 31, 1935, shows 
a total income volume of $26,531,468. 
During the year 1935 payments to 
policyholders amounted to $16,195,082. 

Total liabilities for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1935, amounted to $137,243,- 
371. The company reports an increase 
in surplus after providing liberal par- 
ticipation returns to policyholders and 
after conservatively valuing assets 
and liabilities. The total surplus fund 
amounts to $6,352,525. 

The Great-West Life writes group 


insurance in addition to life. Its total 


in force as of Dec. 31, 1935, was 
$570,774,224. New business issued 


amounted to $50,667,747. 


Midland Mutual Life 
Shows Gain 
The annual statement as of Dec. 31, 
1935, shows for the Midland 
Mutual of $23,811,250. This is an in- 
crease of $1,471,109 over total assets 


assets 


at the end of last year. 

Liabilities of this company amount 
to $21,801,681, of which $19,108,061 is 
represented by the policy reserve. 
After setting up other reserves for 
claims reported and unreported, ex- 
penses and taxes, eic., the company 
shows a surplus to policyholders of 
$2,009,569. 

Total income amounted to $5,145,- 


363, with excess of income over dis- 
bursements of $1,502,084. 

The total of life insurance in force 
as of Dec. 31, 1935, was $103,358,617. 
This represents an increase of insur- 
ance in force over 1934 of $1,788,399. 


Berkshire Life Assets 
Greatly Increased 

Totai assets of the Berkshire Life 
(Pittsfield, Mass.), as reported in the 
annual statement, amount to $54,142,- 
383, an increase of $3,875,946 over 
1934, and the largest increase in any 
one year of this 85-year-old institu- 
tion. Cash on hand is listed at $2,291,- 
936, mortgages on real estate at 
$14,965,588, and bond holdings, in- 
cluding government, railroad and 
utilities, at $2,732,381. 

Liabilities amount to $52,476,925, 
with policy reserve at $47,937,485. 
There was an increase in surplus of 
$402,258. New premium income was 
$3,706,522, an over 1934 of 
$1,395,826. 


increase 


A Splendid Year for the 
Manufacturers Life 


report of 
Insurance 


The forty-ninth annual 
the Manufacturers Life 
Company for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1935, reflects the improved business 
conditions generally prevailing. 

New insurances and deferred an- 
nuities paid for amount to $57,717,- 
409, bringing the insurance in force 
to $519,956,595, an increase of $11,- 
878,012. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries totaled $13,471,898. Of such 
payments the sum of $9,885,409 was 
paid to living policyholders, including 
$1,906,832 in dividends; $3,586,488 
was paid to beneficiaries in death 
claims. 

The assets increased by over $9,000,- 
000, and amount to $133,824,000. 
Bonds comprise $66,973,323, as fol- 
lows: Government and government 
guaranteed $35,040,760, municipal and 
other public body securities $17,455,- 
430, public utility bonds $7,667,503, 
and other corporation bonds $6,809,- 
629. First mortgages on real estate 
amount to $27,768,505, mortgages on 
city properties being $20,097,464, and 
farm properties $7,671,041. Invest- 
ments in preferred and common siocks 
total $5,039,948. 

Policy and annuity 
creased to $113,554,909. Contingency 
reserve and surplus increased by 
$686,181, and now stands at $4,691,- 
877. The reserve for dividends to 
policyholders amounts to $4,550,000. 


reserves in- 
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New England Mutual Life 


Registers Gains 
\ssets of the New England Mutual 
Life of Boston, as of Dec. 31, 1935, 
an.ounted to $343,453,000. This repre- 
sents an increase of $35,712,000 over 
the 1934 figure. Total liabilities of 
tl company amounted to $326,813,- 
060, of which $283,932,000 represented 
policy reserves and $9,000,000 for 
dividends in 1936. Surplus to policy- 
holders amounted to $16,640,000, an 
increase of $623,000 over 1934. 
Premium income amounted to $61,- 
684,000, with total income of $82,- 
977,000, an increase of $13,457,000 
over total income of the previous year. 
Total insurance in force as of Dec. 
1935, was $1,329,397,000. New 
pusiness written in 1935 amounted to 
$143,486,000. 


Metropolitan Reaches 
All-Time High 

Life insurance in force in the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
passed the 20 billion dollar mark dur- 
ing 1935 and at the end of the year 
stood at a new all-time high of $20,- 
269,349,576, Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the company, announced 
at the opening session of the annual 
three-day convention of the com- 
pany’s managers in the Metropolitan 
Auditorium, Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-fourth Street. This was a 
gain of $779,544,101 over the total in 
force at the end of 1934. 

This record total has been reflected 
in all departments, Mr. Ecker said, 
ordinary insurance of $10,483,415,- 
421, industrial amounting to $6,829,- 
500,380, and group insurance totaling 
$2,956,433,775, all representing high 
peints in the company’s history. 

Accident and health insurance in 
force at the end of the year amounted 
to $1,399,439,150 principal sum bene- 
fit, which was a substantial increase 
over 1934. 

The company issued, revived, and 
increased a total of $3,118,908,126 
during 1935. Of this total, $1,350,- 
ordinary insurance, 
industrial, and 


141,305 was 
$1,405,565,030 was 
$363,201,791 group. 

For the fourth successive year, the 
Metropolitan paid more than a half- 
billion dollars to its policyholders for 
death claims, matured endowments, 
annuities, dividends, disability bene- 
fits and cash surrender values, the 
total for 1935 being $535,251,584. 

The amount reserved for dividends 
payable in 1936 is $95,994,351, of 
which $51,310,811 is on ordinary poli- 
cies, $41,753,040 on industrial policies, 
and $2,931,000 on accident and health 
policies. 











« A LESSON FROM THE PAST a 


ONFIDENCE in the soundness of the institution of life insurance and 
its individual carriers gives impetus to selling. Confidence on the 
part of the buyer is an essential to its progress. 
The steady growth of life insurance, despite business fluctuations of 
seventy years, has had as its strongest advocate with the American people 


the annual financial statements. 


As time went on, insurance companies 


so established their stability in the minds of the buying public, that every 
insurance company was presumed worthy. 

During the past few years prosperity may seem to have dimmed this 
financial prerequisite upon which the structure was founded. Selling was 
frequently predicated on assumed premises and financial soundness was 
minimized. But at the present time, if a canvass were made of American 
men and women, it would be found that the annual statements of every 
class of industrial enterprise as of December 31 last would be considered 


as of predominant interest. 


There is no better way to restore the enthusiasm of agents, and through 


them the public, than by publication of annual statements. 


A survey of 


preliminary figures indicates that insurance companies are able to present 
a picture better calculated to restore optimism than is any other single 


group in our economic life. 


T.J.V.C. 








Metropolitan assets increased $203,- 
694,360 in 1935, and totaled $4,234,- 
802,511 on Dec. 31 last. A substantial 
part of the increase is_ repre- 
sented by increased holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds. Policy loans increased 
only one-half of 1 per cent, the 
smallest increase in many years. The 
company’s income in 1935 was $948,- 
087,408. 

The Metropolitan had 42,165,146 
policies in force at the end of the 
year, including 1,670,041 lives insured 
by group policies. The number of 
policyholders is estimated at 27,578,- 
477, many of whom hold more than 
one policy. 


Connecticut Mutual Forges 
Far Ahead 

Nineteen thirty-five was for The 
Connecticut Mutual notable in many 
instances. 

Receipt of new premiums, other 
than single premiums on life and en- 
dowment policies, showed an increase 
in 1935 of 24.9 per cent, as compared 
with 1934. All new premiums 
amounted to $12,508,972. All renewal 
premiums amounted to $26,190,786; 
and total premium receipts amounted 
to $38,699,758. 

Sales of life insurance jumped from 
$81,732,105 to $96,900,726, a gain of 
18.6 per cent. 

Insurance in force increased $21,- 
525,798 to $914,156,736. 

Surplus increased $823,397 to $10,- 
011,129. 

Assets in 1935 reached the total of 
$268,361,015, an increase over the pre- 
vious year of $22,896,715. 

Cash in banks stood in excess of 
$10,000,000 as of the close of 1935. 


Aetna Life Gains 


The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s annual statement shows a sub- 
stantial growth in premiums, assets 
and surplus. After setting up a con- 
tingency reserve of $4,600,000, the 
company shows a surplus of $13,581,- 
745 in addition to its paid-up capital 
of $15,000,000. This is an increase in 
surplus for the year of $2,111,268. 
New life insurance business for the 
year amounted to $291,750,179, exclu- 
sive of additions of $408,710,596 under 
Group policies. The new business of 
$291,750,179 shows an increase of 6.9 
per cent over the new business for 
1934, 

The total insurance in force at the 
end of the year was $3,524,514,246, 
which is $124,009,279 more than at 
the beginning of the year. Included 
in the premium income of the life de- 
partment are annuity premiums for 
$10,416,289, which is an increase of 
$2,084,055 for the year. This reflects 
the continued public demand for this 
form of protection. 

Total interest and rents received 
by the company during the year 
amounted to $22,398,003. The total 
amount paid policyholders in the life 
department in 1935 was $59,538,471 
and the total claims paid in the acci- 
dent and liability department were 
$11,277,952. 

There is an underwriting profit of 
$844,070 in the accident and liability 
department. The assets of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company passed the 
half-billion mark. They increased 
$37,906,434 and now amount to $503,- 
478,517. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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DIVIDEND SCALE OF THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. o- America, New York, N. Y. 


HE 1936 dividend scale of the Guardian Life is approximately 10 per 

cent lower than that adopted for 1935. 

Reflecting lowered interest returns the decreases are smaller for short 
durations and greater for longer durations, for instance, for age 35 
Ordinary Life Plan, one year in force, the decrease is 6.98 per cent, 
and 20 years in force, 18.59 per cent. 

As an illustration, under the new 1936 scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life 
Policy issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is 24¢ 
or 5.85 per cent less than under the 1925 scale; at age 35, it is 31¢ 
or 6.98 per cent less; at age 45, 44¢ or 8.76 per cent less; at age 55, 
68¢ or 11.15 per cent less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the decrease at age of issue 25 
is 33¢ or 7.75 per cent; at age 35, 45¢ o- 9.62 per cent; at age 45, 
64¢ or 11.90 per cent; and at age 55, 97¢ or 14.63 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1936 on proceeds of policies left 
under mode of settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 4.0 
per cent and compares with 4.5 per cent paid in 1935. 

Under the 1936 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate 
at interest, an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid up in 27 years at 
age 25; 26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 45; 23 years at age 50. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 39 
years at age 25; 35 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45; 28 years 
at age 50. 

Using the 1936 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 
years will be $4.90 as against $4.22 under the 1935 scale. At age 45 
the net cost on the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $9.08 
as aaainst $8.13 under the 1935 scale. 


DIVIDEND SCALE—GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


lividend 


Dividends per $1,000—1936 Basis (American 3°, Rserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Ave at Issue 
Di end at End of Year 4 30 5 10 15 50 55 60 

Premium $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.8 
1.10 4.25 4.44 1.69 5.02 5.47 6.10 6.97 
4.14 4.30 4.49 4.76 5.10 5.58 6.23 7.13 

4.18 1.34 1.55 1.83 5.19 5.69 6.36 7.28 
4.22 4.39 1.61 4.90 5.28 5.80 6.49 7.44 
4.26 4.44 1.68 1.98 5.38 5.91 6.63 7.59 
Total dividend 15 yea: 66.10 69.27 73.30 78.52 85.14 93.85 105.24 120.32 
I lividend 20 ur 0.76 95.50 101.49 109.08 118.57 150.82 146.58 167.2 

rWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
Age at Issue - 
dat End of Yea 25 30 5 10 15 50 55 60 

niun $30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 $62.68 $76.60 
$.42 1.57 4.75 4.99 5.29 5.71 6.28 7.10 
1.50 1.65 4.85 5.09 5.41 5.85 6.44 7.27 

4.58 4.74 4.95 5.21 5.54 5.99 6.59 7.44 

1.66 4.84 5.05 5.32 5.67 6.13 6.75 7.61 
1.75 1.93 5.16 5.44 5.80 6.27 6.91 7.78 
otal dividend 15 years. 75.90 79.11 83.05 87.85 93.80 101.38 111.21 124.49 
t 1 3 57.28 175.18 


20 years.106.91 111.77 117.63 124.67 133.17 143 
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n line with 


companies, 
nancial in- 


stitutions depending largely on sound 
for their income. 


f directors 
‘efore con- 


and proper 


for the declara- 
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lower fac 


tors for gains from interest and load- 


Life 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Provident Mutual is now issu- 


year term 
with new 
The com- 








bination of this agreement and a pol- 
icy will be popularly known as the 
“Double Ten Plan.” The supple- 
mentary 10 year term agreement will 
pe for the same amount of insurance 
as the permanent policy to which it 
is attached. Thus an ordinary life 
policy for $10,000 will provide sup- 
plementary 10 year term insurance 
coverage for $10,000, the total cover- 
age being $20,000 during the first ten 
years. The company feels that the 
new agreement with the other term 
insurance and family income plans 
they write will enable them to take 
eare of a wide variety of situations 
and needs arising out of current eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The supplementary agreement will 
be issued at insurance ages 20 to 50, 
inclusive. The minimum amount of 
policy in which it will be included is 
$2,500 for life and endowment poli- 
cies and $5,000 on the Provident’s 
“Protector.” The maximum of the 
aggregate on one life will be as fol- 
lows: 


Age at Issue 


20 men or women $10,000 
21-2 men or women... 15,000 
25-45 men 25,000 

women 15,000 
16-50 See 20,000 
women 10,000 

At any time within seven years 


from date of issue all or any part of 
the term insurance under the agree- 
ment, but not less than $2,500 may be 
changed without medical examination 
to a new life or endowment policy, 
either as of attained age or as of orig- 
inal date. The new policy may not 
contain a disability or accidental death 
benefit provision except upon evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the 
company. 

When a disability provision is in- 
cluded in the life or endowment policy 
the waiver of premium applies to the 


total premium for the policy and 
agreement. Disability income and ac- 
cidental death benefits are not in- 


creased by reason of the agreement 
and relate only to the policy. 

The supplementary 10 year term 
agreement will be issued only in con- 


nection with new life or endowment 
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ies and not be attached to 
outstanding policy. 


\nnual premium rates per $1,000 


can 


hout disability benefits at repre- 
sentative ages are as follows: 20- 
$7.27; 25—$7.54; 30—$7.97; 35 
$9.12; 40—$11.46; 45—$15.55; and 


ge 50—$21.75. 


Mutual Benefit Life 


\ continuation of the dividend scale 
in effect during 1934 and 1935 has 
been announced by the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, Newark, N. J., for 1936. 
While dividends are maintained at the 
same the prevailing rate 
of interest is reflected in the slight 
reduction made in the interest rate 
allowed on policyholders’ funds. 


level, low 


United Life & Accident, 
Concord, N. H. 

[The United Life & Accident 
surance Company of Concord, N. 
and revised 
revised 


In- 
H., 
rate 


issued a new 


and has 


has 
book 
forms. 

Premium rates for life insurance, 
double and triple indemnity and 
waiver of premium disability remain 
unchanged on all of the principal 
plans of insurance with the exception 
of retirement income policies. 
values on the continuous 
premium endowment at 
slightly increased in the 15th and sub- 
sequent policy years. On all other 
forms of policies the values in the 


also policy 


Policy 


age 65 are 


early policy years have been de- 
creased. Incontestability clause has 
been revised, the period during 


which suicide is excepted from cover- 


age now being two years. Because of 


the desirability of issuing uniform 
contracts in all the states in which 
the company operates, the company 


has found it necessary to issue their 
accident disability benefit as a policy 
instead of an endorsement. The pre- 
for the accident disability 
benefit, therefore, will not be included 
in the life premiums shown on the 
face of the policy. 
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miums 












Mutuat Benerit Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J. 


HE 1936 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect for 
and 1934. 


1935 


The rate of interest payable in 1936 on proceeds of policies is a 4 ver 
cent and compares with 4.25 per cent paid in 1935. On dividends left to 
accumulate the interest rate in 1936 is 3.75 per cent and compares with 4 
per cent paid in 1935. 


Under the 1936 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an ordinary life policy will become paid up in 28 years at age 25; 
26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 45; 21 years at age 55 and 20 years at 
age 60. 


Under the same option the 20 Payment Life policy will become paid up 
in 16 years on ages 20 to 60 inclusive. 


Under the same option an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an en- 
downment in 39 years at age 25; 35 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45; 
25 years at age 55 and 22 years at age 60. The 20 Payment Life policy 
under the same option will mature as an endowment in 33 years at age 
25; 28 years at cge 35; 23 years at age 45; 19 years at age 55 and 18 
years at age 60. 

Using the 1936 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$4.64; at age 40, $5.96; at age 45, $8.50; at age of 50, $13.02; at age 55, 
$20.49; at age 60, $31.93. 

The age 35 net cost of the 20 Payment Life policy at the end of twenty 
years will be a cash value in excess of cost of 77 cents. 


1936 DIVIDEND SCALE—MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Dividends per $1,000—1936 Basis (American 3° Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 

Age at Issue 
Dividend at End of Year 25 0 5 40 15 50 55 60 
Premiums , $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
- , vend 3.84 4.07 4.32 4.55 4.69 4.98 5.82 7.24 
2 ‘ ‘ 3.92 4.17 4.42 4.65 4.81 >.20 6.14 7.64 
} ‘ 4.02 4.27 4.53 4.76 4.94 5.42 6.48 8.03 
1 4.10 4.38 4.64 4.85 5.07 ».67 6.81 8.42 
5 : cenhae 4.20 4.48 4.74 4.94 5.22 5.93 7.15 8.79 
otal dividend 15 years 67.35 71.52 75.44 80.39 88.67 121.95 147 
Total dividend 20 years 94.44 100.07 106.68 116.19 130.31 





TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


Age at Issue 






Dividend at End of Year 40 45 50 55 60 
Premiums ies $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 $62.68 $76.60 
4.60 4.73 5.02 5.86 7.27 
2 4.78 4.93 5.31 6.23 7.70 
3 4.97 5.14 5.60 6.62 8.13 
i 5.15 5.86 5.92 7.01 8.55 
5 ; xs ° 5.34 5.60 6.26 7.40 8.95 
Total dividend 15 years 92.04 99.57 111.77 129.38 152.36 
Total dividend 20 years 8.76 151.36 169.19 193.06 222.83 











. the retur f about 5 per cer he 
Home Life Insurance Co., the return of about 5 pe . : , on t 
average. The new schedule does not 
New York _ 
. - ' affect any forms other than the Single 
The Home Life Insurance Com- ; ; n gs 
. = , *-remium Annuliles. 
pany of New York has announced a : 
new schedule of rates for Single An illustration of the new rate of 
Premium Annuities, effective Jan. 1, the Single Premium Immediate Life 
the new rates showing a decrease in Annuity follows: 
HOME LIFE, NEW YORK 
Single Premium Immediate Life Annuity 
——Annuity Purchased by $1,000-——, 











Age Last - Price of Annuity Payments Semi- 

Birthday 550 Annual Annual Quarterly Monthly 
——_—_— FN $100 Semi- $25 $10 Pay- Pay- Pay- Pay- 
M. F. Annually Annually Quarterly Monthly ments ments ments ments 
45 49 $1,814.40 $1,841.10 $1,854.50 $2,236.08 $55.11 $27.16 $13.48 $4.47 
50 64 1,635.10 1,66 1,675.20 ‘ 61.16 30.09 14.92 4.95 
55 59 1,448.50 1, 1,488.60 69.04 33.89 16.79 5.56 
60 64 1,258.9 1,% 1,299.00 79.43 38.89 19.25 6.37 
65 69 1 ad 1,111.50 93.34 45.53 22.49 7.44 
70 74 918.20 931.60 112.17 54.45 26.84 8.86 
75 79 751.30 764.70 138.01 66.55 32.69 10.77 
80 84 601.50 614.90 173.97 83.13 40.66 13.36 

M.—Male. F.—Female. 
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Verdict: 


Defining the Insurance Contract 


HE business of life insurance is 


charged with a _ public interest. 

As such, the business occupies an 
exalted and important position in the 
economic and social order. It is the 
through which many 
individuals can attain the security 


and refuge from disturbing and dis- 


only medium 


tressing conditions which practically 
right-minded desires. 


Because of this, various legislatures 


every person 
of the different states have been ex- 
tremely solicitous of the manner in 
which said business may be conducted 
for the preservation and safeguarding 
of the assets of the insurance com- 
panies to the end that those holding 
policies in said companies may be sure 
to receive the benefits for which they 


contracted. 


Compelled by Candor 

To avoid any possible disputes as 
to the actual obligations of each 
party to a life insurance contract, 
the State of New York in 1906 en- 
acied Section 58 of its Insurance 
Law. The reasons impelling the en- 
actment of such statute were stated 
by Judge Lehman of the Court of Ap- 
peals in Axelroad v. Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co., 267 N. Y. 437: 


“It must be conceded that the 
courts have sustained obligations 
assumed by insurance companies 
under conditions where the courts 
would have hesitated to sustain 
other kinds of obligations. At least 
where assurance has been given by 
an agent or employee of an insur- 
ance company that an applicant 
was protected by insurance, the 
courts have struggled to find some 
way to spell out a valid contract of 
insurance, and perhaps their deci- 
sions have, at times, marred the 
symmetry of the law. Indeed this 
court has been compelled by candor 
to recognize that it did not always 
apply to insurance contracts the 
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same rules applied to other con- 
tracts. So we said in Miller v. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. (107 
N. Y. 292, 296), that though it is 
the general rule that a party sign- 
ing a written agreement may not 
vary or alter or contradict its 
terms, and that though it is gen- 
erally not a defense to an action 
upon such agreement that ‘the 
party did not read the contract, or 
was ignorant of its contents, or 
that it was prepared by the party 
claiming the benefit of it ***’ yet in 
the case of life insurance policies 
‘it is the settled doctrine of the 
modern cases, that where the appli- 
cation for insurance is drawn up by 
the agent of the insurer, and the 
answers to the interrogatories con- 
tained therein are inserted by him 
at his own suggestion, without 
fraud or collusion on the part of the 
assured, the insurer is estopped 
from controverting the truth of 
such statements or the interpreta- 
tion which it has given to the an- 
swers actually made by the appli- 
cant, in an action upon the instru- 
ment between the parties thereto.’ 
The appellant now claims the bene- 
fit of that doctrine. 

“Insurance companies have 
sought in vain to escape the effect 
of that doctrine, by inserting in the 
application or policy stipulations 
that the insured warranted the 
truth of all statements contained in 
the application or in sheets an- 
nexed thereto; that the recorded 
answers were in fact true; that the 
medical examiner or other person 
recording the answers acted as the 
agent of the insured and not of the 
insurance company; and that the 
policy should be void if the answers 
so recorded were untrue, even 
though true answers were made to 
the medical examiner. The court 
swept aside all such devices. In ef- 
fect this court held that even 
though the insured could not vary 
or contradict his written contract, 
the company should be estopped on 
equitable grounds from asserting 
invalidity of a policy when its 
agents had knowledge, which should 
be imputed to the company, that the 
policy from the moment of its issue 


was tainted with infirmity and 
could be rescinded by the company. 
Public policy, so this court held, 
precluded the company from stipu- 
lating for immunity from the con- 
sequences of the wrong of its agent 
by the transparent device of an 
agreement that its own agent act- 
ing in its business and not the busi- 
ness of the insured should become 
the agent of the insured. (Sterna- 
man v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
170 N. Y. 13.) Thus life insurance 
companies, induced to issue policies 
upon the faith of written state- 
ments contained in applications 
submitted by the insured, could not 
by contract protect themselves 
against subsequent assertion by the 
insured that though the statements 
were untrue, the real truth was 
within the knowledge of the insur- 
ance company through knowledge 
of its agents imputed to it. 


Reasonable Protection 


“Then the Legislature inter- 
posed and decreed a form of policy 
which gave reasonable protection to 
an honest insured, even though he 
were held to his written agreement 
that the statements contained in a 
signed application were true, and 
authorized by the insured. In 1906 
the Legislature enacted section 58 
of the Insurance Law (Cons. Laws, 
ch. 28) and required that every 
policy of life insurance ‘shall con- 
tain the entire contract between the 
parties and nothing shall be incor- 
porated therein by reference to any 
* * * application or other writings 
unless the same are indorsed upon 
or attached to the policy when is- 
sued; and all statements purport- 
ing to be made by the insured shall 
in the absence of fraud be deemed 
representations and not warran- 
ties. Any waiver of the provisions 
of this section shall be void.’ ” 
Having thus expressed itself in con- 

nection with the application for the 
ordinary policy of life insurance, 
what is the position of the courts in 
connection with an application for 
reinstatement of a lapsed policy? 

It was this problem which was 
presented in the Axelroad case dis- 
cussed by Judge Lehman. In that case, 
a policy had been issued in the sum 
of $20,000 in January, 1924. The 
premium due in January, 1933, was 
not paid by the insured and the policy 
lapsed. It contained a provision as 
follows: 

“If this policy shall lapse in con- 
sequence of non-payment of any 
premium when due, it may be re- 
instated at any time upon the pro- 
duction of evidence of insurability 
satisfactory to the company, and 
the payment of all overdue pre- 
miums with interest at 6 per cent 
per annum.” 


Inability Anticipated 
Anticipating his inability to meet 
the premium when due, the insured, 
prior to the lapsing of the policy, had 
submitted the same to a branch office 
of the defendant for the purpose of 
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procuring a loan to meet the payment 
of the premium. Prior loans on said 
policy had almost exhausted the loan 
va_ue thereof. However, through vari- 


ovs installment payments plus the 
adidional loan, the premium was 
pa and the application for rein- 


statement approved on March 30, 
1953, and returned to the insured with 
an appropriate endorsement. 

‘ne month later the insured died 
and the cause of his death, as indi- 
cated in the proof of death sub- 
mitted, was “coronary occlusions.” 

n connection with the application 
for reinstatement, it was shown thai 
the insured signed the same at the 
request of the agent of the defendant 
while seated in an automobile and 
that he had signed the same in blank 
without having read the application, 
relying upon the agent to fill out the 
document in a proper manner. The 
answers to the questions were in the 
handwriting of the agent and it seems 
undisputed that they were false. They 
purported to state that the insured 
had not suffered from any illness or 
injury from January, 1924, and that 
that date he had not consulted 
any physician. The fact was that he 
had consulted with physicians and at 
the time was suffering from the dis- 


since 


ease from which he ultimately died. 
The jury found for the plaintiff. 

The trial court set the findings aside 

and dismissed the complaint. The 


question presented was whether or not 

insured was bound by the an- 
swers in the application for rein- 
statement of a policy signed by him, 
although they were never given by 
him and the defendant’s agent, with- 
out the knowledge of the insured, had 
inserted them in the application. The 
was narrow and the 
pinion of the lower court was af- 
firmed by a four to three decision on 


question very 


which the prevailing opinion was 
written by Judge Lehman. 

The application for reinstatement 
under the statutes in force in the 


State of New York does not have to 
be annexed ito the reinstated policy. 

In discussing the legal result fol- 
lowing from the foregoing facts, the 
court stated: 


“The question remains whether 
the attack may be defeated by proof 
that the insured did not make the 
aileged representations, but signed 
the application for reinstatement at 
the request or even insistence of the 
company’s agent without reading 
it and before the answers to the 
questions were written in by the 
agent. Argument is made that 
since section 58 of the Insurance 
Law has, as we have held, no appli- 
cation to contracts of reinstatement, 
the doctrine of the Sternaman case 
and related cases applies, and pre- 
cludes the company from asserting 


invalidity of that contract where 
the company’s agent had knowledge 
of the circumstances creating such 
invalidity at the time when the con- 
tract of reinstatement was made. 

“That argument is based upon 
false premises. The insured had no 
unconditional right to reinstate- 
ment. The policy itself gave notice 
to the insured that when the policy 
lapsed it could be reinstated only 
upon ‘the production of evidence of 
insurability satisfactory to the 
company.’ He was further advised 
by the policy that no agent, medical 
examiner or any other person ex- 
cept officers of the company could 
bind the company by any promises 
or make, modify or discharge any 
contract of insurance. He further 
agreed in the policy and was bound 
by the agreement that ‘no state- 
ment made to or by, or any knowl- 
edge on the part of, any agent, 
medical examiner or any other per- 
son as to any facts pertaining to 
the applicant shall be considered as 
having been made to or brought to 
the knowledge of the company un- 
less stated in either part A or B of 
this application’ (i.e., the original 
application). It is upon the back- 
ground of these conditions that we 
must view the transaction between 
the parties.” 


Contractual Guaranty 
Continuing the court declined to 
permit the insured or his beneficiary 
to gain an advantage by signing an 
without The 


application reading it. 


court said: 


“*A contract for insurance is no 
different than any other contract. 
The insurance company is entitled 
to have its contract enforced by the 
courts as written.’ (Drilling v. New 
York Life Ins. Co., 234 N. Y. 
234,241.) We have held, it is true, 
that, in accordance with a rule 
peculiarly applicable in insurance 
cases, a public policy which forbids 
an insurance company from assert- 
ing that the knowledge or wrong of 
its agent should not be imputed to 
it, cannot be defeated by the simple 


device of obtaining through the in- 
advertence or even the carelessness 
of an applicant a contract which 
would exonerate the company from 
the consequences which would 
otherwise flow from the wrong of 
its agent. Even then, we limited 
the rule to cases where the insured 


had not previous notice of the 
limitations upon the agent’s au- 
thority, and was deluded by the 
agent. We have not applied the 


rule to misrepresentations in an 
application for reinstatement, 
though they were known by the 
company’s agent to be false, where 
the applicant had notice of limita- 
tions upon the agent’s authority 
and the company was deluded into 
approval of a reinstatement which 
otherwise would not have been 
granted. (Cf. McCormack v. Secu- 
rity Mutual Life Ins. Co., 220 N. Y. 
147.) 

“We find confirmation for this 
conclusion in the provisions of sec- 
tion 58 of the Insurance Law, even 
though that section does not apply 
to applications for reinstatement 
of lapsed policies. It creates a legis- 
lative rule of public policy in place 
of the judge-made rule previously 
applied to applications for life in- 
surance policies. Where by an- 
nexation to the policy of the ap- 
plication upon which the policy is 
based an assured obtains knowledge 
of and opportunity to examine the 
representations contained in the ap- 
plication, misrepresentation of ma- 
terial facts within the knowledge of 
the assured may avoid the policy, 
though the company’s agent had 
knowledge of the truth and the as- 
sured did not intend to deceive the 
company. 7 
This ruling would appear to be in 

accord with the rule generally adopted 
by the United States District Courts. 
The line of demarkation, however, is 
very shadowy and it would be ex- 
tremely hazardous to attempt to pre- 
dict what result in a 
case where the facts did not entirely 
square with those under consideration 
in the Axelroad case. 


would be the 
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Policy Ownership as 
Character Reference 
men generally appreciate 
dit rating advantages conferred 
l-rounded life insurance pro 


DY a Y 

gram but it is well for the agent to 
remind his prospect of this point in 
, cast Also, the salary earner. 
He is more likely to overlook the cash 
value of a high character rating such 
as conferred by adequate life insur- 
ince protection. Remind such pros 
pect that banks offering personal 


oans prefer clients who are well pro 
tected and that policy ownership is 


justrial units. An officer of a large 
suthern railroad recently stated that 
me of the leading questions in their 
application for employment blank is, 
“How much life insurance do you 


carry?” If the answer is “none,” the 
applicant is turned down at once, 


You Tell the Prospect 
How Old He Is 


At Lafayette, Indiana, Jack Neil, 
iperintendent of agents for the La- 
fayette Life Insurance Company of 
that city, is a man who has a firm 
belief that life insurance can, and 
often must, be sold by cold canvass. 
One of the best cold-canvass ap- 
proaches favored by him involves the 
question of a minor wager between 
the prospect and the agent. Says the 
agent to the prospect, “I'll just bet 
you a coca-cola or a good cigar that 
I can tell you how old you are and 
how much change you have in your 
pocket, if you'll just write down the 
few figures I'll give you. You don’t 
have to show them to me nor let me 
ee what you're doing. All set? 
Then let’s go 

“Put down your age. Multiply it 
by 2. Now add 5. Multiply that 
result by 50 then subtract 365. Now 
add the total change you have in your 


pocket so long as it is less than $1. 
Tell me the figure that represents the 
final.” To the prospect’s total, the 
agent mentally adds 115 and then 
splits the four figures. The first two 
will be the man’s age and the second 
two will represent the amount of the 
All the figur- 
ing by the prospect need not be wit- 
nessed by the agent. What the agent 
must have is the final result to which 
he adds 115. 

It works like this—Assume you are 
the prospect and that your age is 30 
1 you know you have 70 cents in 
your pocket. Take 30 and multiply 
by 2. That gives you 60. Add 5 and 
Multiply by 50. 
Subtract 365 


change he is carrying. 


that makes it 65. 


That gives you 3250. 
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and get 2885. Now add 70 as the 
change figure. That gives you 2955 
so you say to the agent, “The total 
Mentally the agent adds 
115. His result is 3070 to which he 
simply does this, 30/70. Thus 30 is 
your age and 70 cents is the amount 
of your change. 

At the conclusion, there are many 
leads into the life insurance discus- 
sion. One of them consists in saying 
to the prospect, “There is no mental 
stunt about life insurance and I can 
tell you what it will do for you more 
easily than I can tell you how old 
you are or how much change you have 
in your pocket.” The occasion and 
the type of individual dealt with will 
suggest many other openings. 


is 2955.” 








SUGGESTED APPROACHES 
The Sales Promotion Committee of 
the New York Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, of which Harry Phillips, 
Jr., is chairman, offers the following 
model approaches: 
Minimum Income. 


"You'd be interested in knowing the 
least, not the most, but the very minimum 
amount of insurance you can get by on, 
wouldn't you?" 

(Find out the minimum income per 
month prospect wants for his family.) 

Father and Son. 

“| want to talk to you about John. Some 
day John will want life insurance for the 
same reason that you have it now, but he 
can get it for one-half the rate you pay. 
Why not give John the opportunity to 
start early? Here's the idea.” 

Taxes. 

"If you knew of a way whereby you 
could pay your Estate Taxes at fifty cents 
on the dollar, you'd be interested wouldn't 
you?" 

(Single premium approach if a man's 
taxes are $100.000. Present single premium 
idea on $50,000. Ordinary Life, and if the 
payment of the single premium is out of 
the question, sale for provision of taxes can 
be presented on an annual payment basis.) 

Business Insurance. 

"This is a corporation, isn't it? 1! pre- 
sume you are working under a business 
agreement, which provides for the pur- 
chase of your associate's stock should any- 
thing happen to him. Is that agreement 
self completing?" 

Salary Continuance. 

"If your boss called you into his office 
and told you he was going to give you 
$48 a week instead of $50 and said ‘If 
anything happens to you | will pay your 
salary to Mrs. Prospect for one year, and 
that's not all. If you live, and the chances 
are you will, later on you will receive an 
income for life, or a large amount of 
cash,’ you'd be interested in such a plan, 
wouldn't you?" 











Prospecting 


Use of Visual Appeal 
In Selling 

Use of the visual appeal in the 
production of ordinary from indus- 
trial agencies in life insurance selling 
is strongly favored by C. D. Har- 
baugh, superintendent of the Pruden- 
tial of Newark in the district covered 
by the Lafayette, Indiana, office. Mr. 
Harbaugh, who is as familiar with 
his territory in Indiana as the aver- 
age man is with his own bedroom, 
believes that when the prospect’s eyes 
are focused on a life insurance 
demonstration at the same time that 
the agent is impressing the benefits 
of the policy on his mind, conviction 
is made easier and the sale itself can 
be more quickly consummated. 

As a result of his belief in the vis- 
ual sales appeal, the Lafayette 
superintendent of the Prudential is 
drilling his own men in the use of 
optical demonstrations of the power 
of life insurance and what it will ac- 
complish and is training them in the 
best methods of presenting the many 
graphs, pictorial booklets, ete., which 
his company furnishes as sales aids. 

Throughout the coming year, Mr. 
Harbaugh plans to have his men util- 
ize optical appeal as well as fortify 
their selling methods with the facts 
and statistics that go to make up 
closing knowledge. He is outlining a 
system of combined demonstration 
and practical information which will, 
he is certain, permit the production 
of a larger proportion of ordinary 
among his men. 


Insurance Takes Care 


Of Two of Life’s “‘Ifs” 


There are three big “ifs” in the 
average man’s security program. II 
he lives long enough, he may become 
financially independent. IF he con- 
tinues to hold on to his job or can 
maintain his present earning power, 
he will do all right by himself and 
family. And, of course, IF he does 
not lose any of the money he sets 
aside in investments or savings. Tell 
Mr. Average Man that he should put 
that “if” into a really constructive 
word—“life” and then let that word 
form its logical connection. Life in- 
surance will take care of the two 
major “ifs,” leaving only the respon- 
sibility of continued earning power 
up to the individual. 
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and Selling 


A Simple and Logical 
\ B See Presentation 

\Will you agree with me that men 
save and invest money for iwo rea- 
sol A—because of the uncertainties 
of ‘uture income; B—because future 
economic happiness depends upon the 
certainty of future income? 

\\ ill you agree with me that income 
is produced from two sources: A— 
man power ac work; B—dollar power 
at work? 

Will you agree with me that man 
power at work can be destroyed by 
one of two things: A—death; B—old 
agi 

Will you agree with me that at age 
65 you will be either: A—dead, or, 
B—alive? 

Will you agree with me that at age 
65 you will either: A—have indepen- 
dent income; B—be independent on 
children, friends, relatives or charity 
for income? 

Will you agree with me that in 
every man’s pocketbook are two in- 
comes: A—one income belongs to the 
young man who earned it; B—one 
income belongs to the old man he will 
be some day? 

Will you agree with me that your 
investment plan should be a dual in- 
vestment: A—to care for the old man 
you will be some day; B—to care for 
your wife and family who look to you 
for all needful things? 


Monthly Income For 
Married Daughter 

Very often the agent still finds the 
buyer asking for insurance. Not as 
often as he might wish and, in truth, 
the buyer does not look up the sales- 
man, but during the course of the 
interview many a prospect has sug- 
gested the needs he would like to see 
covered. For example, a story in The 
Travelers’ “Protection” tells of the 
prospect who wished to know if the 
company could furnish some plan that 
would guarantee a small monthly in- 
come for his daughter in case he did 
not live to take care of the matter 
personally. Could the company do 
this! It developed that the client 
was the father of a gir] still in her 
teens. He wanted to make certain 
that she would be certain of a com- 
fortable early married life, knowing 
that many young couples have a 
pretty hard struggle of it during the 








SUCCESS IS CONTAGIOUS 


"No agency can operate successfully 
for a long period of time at a profit to 
the general agent if the men in that 
agency are not making an adequate in- 
come from the business. Certainly if a 
man in your agency is not making an 
adequate income in the business, he is 
a drag on the other men who are 
successful. Men like to be surrounded 
by other successful men.""— Wm. P. 
Worthington, Home Life of New York. 








first years of heavy expenses and low 
salary. 

After telling the agent of his plans 
to render financial assistance, if he 
lived he suggested the insurance plan. 

“How large an allowance have you 
in mind?” we asked. 

“Oh, I’d say about $25 a month.” 

“For how long a period of time 
would you like to have it paid?” 

“That would depend on circum- 
stances. She might need it for only 
a few years. On the other hand, it 
might be a big help to her right 
through her life. I don’t know how 
to answer that question.” 

“Why not make it a life income?” 
the agent suggested. “No one can tell 
how fortune is going to treat her. 
You have probably known girls who 
have married men who were earning 
comfortable incomes at the time of 
the wedding, but who ran into mis- 
fortune later in life and are now eking 
out a very precarious existence. If 
you can afford to do it, it would be 
much better to assure her that in- 
come during the years when she does 
not absolutely need it, so as to make 
sure that she would have it if at some 
other time she really did need it. 
Even if she married a man who was 
earning a good salary, she would find 
it nice to have $25 a month that she 
could call her own.” 

“That would call for a large amount 
of life insurance, wouldn’t it?” 

“Not as much as you think. As a 
matter of fact if you bought about 
$8,700 ($8,708 to be exact) life insur- 
ance and had it arranged under an 
Income Settlement Agreement, it 
would pay $25 a month to your 
daughter, starting one month after 
your death. It would continue this 
income as long as she lives, and at 
her death, the principal would be 





handed over to her children or her 
heirs.” 

“She couldn’t be prevailed upon to 
give or lend any of that money to 
anyone, could she?” the buyer asked. 

“No. Neither she nor her husband 
nor anyone having debts or claims 
against her could touch a penny of 
that principal during her lifetime. 
It’s about the safest way there is to 
assure a life income to a wife or 
daughter.” 

“That idea appeals to me. In these 
days when there are so many ele- 
ments of uncertainty, I’d like to do 
what I can to make the future a little 
more secure for that little girl of 


mine. 


This Is The Formula 
For More Sales 

You are entitled to make more 
money in 1936 than you made in 
1935. It is maintained by those who 
know that a great deal more insur- 
ance is going to be written in ’36 than 
was written in ’35, and you have a 
perfect right to expect of yourself 
that you will get your share. Busi- 
ness is good, and 
the new year is 
going to be a good 
insurance year. 

There is one 
situation, how- 
ever, that faces 
us that should be 
well understood 
because every 
man should for- 
tify himself 
against any dis- 
couragement the 
situation might 
suggest. We might as well accept the 
facts as they are, cut our coat ac- 
cording to the cloth, and make the 


A Walter Cluff 
Feature 


most of it. 

In the vernacular, we are “up 
against” just this: The average ap- 
plication is smaller today than for- 
merly, and will so continue for some 
time. It is the day of small policies. 
This, I am informed, is a general con- 
dition in all life insurance companies. 

In the light of things as they are 
now, there is just one way as I see 
it to increase the volume of business 
you are writing, and that one way in- 
volves this procedure: select your 
prospects with a little more care; 
work an additional two hours every 
day, bringing the total up to nine 
hours at least; be prepared every 
morning to call on from ten to twelve 
selected prospects. 

That, I believe, is the “secret” of 
writing insurance today. 
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Management 


Recruiting and Training 


Fundamentals 


\ I Worthir ° i 
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the iol f rospecting. He felt that 
ral agent had found a su 
‘ ful olution to the prospecting 
problem for his men, the same prin 
ciples applied to his recruiting prob 


ild solve that for him 


He said in part: “What is the real 
olution to recruiting good men? The 
problem of recruiting should be di 
vided into two major parts First, 


settin 


g up the necessary machinery 
to put you in touch with centers of 
influence and prospective agents and, 
second, an effective organization of 
your whole plan of presenting the 
business to your center of influenc: 
and prospective agent. 

“Recruiting new agents is done in 
just about the same way that a suc- 
essful client builder goes about get- 
ting prospective clients. Let’s se 
how you go about solving the pros- 
pecting problem for a man in your 
agency, and then take those same 
principles and apply them to your 
problem of recruiting.” 

On the question of presenting the 
business to a center of influence Mr. 
Worthington felt that these important 
factors should be borne in mind. He 
said that “We should realize that the 
majority of men to whom we talk, 
both centers of influence and pros- 
pective agents, are prejudiced against 
selling life insurance as a vocation 
first, because they do not realize the 
money and opportunities which this 
business offers to successful men and, 
second, because of the methods usual- 
ly employed in the training of new 
men and the high pressure methods 
of selling life insurance. When you 
are presenting your story to a center 
of influence keep firmly in front of 
you the successful men that you have 
in mind, building a word picture of 
successful men whom you know in the 
business—and not the failures that 
you know in the business.” 


He then presented a new aid for 


recruiting which the company has 
recently put out, called “Career Un- 
derwriters of the Home” in which a 
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Departmenta 


from all sections of the 

t en and old men are 

ight together in a booklet giving 
heir p graphs and a short biog- 
aphy of their past experience and 
heir lift irance experience. These 
men averaged last year $7,075 pe 
man from t lile insurance business, 
Many of them had started in the 
midst of the worst depression § the 
ountry ha ever experienced and 
ere n the road to increasingly 
arger incomes in the opinion of the 


company. Among the group were 
former bankers, attorneys, teache1 


tudents, and salesmen in other lines. 
. . . 
Administration 
Policy Loan Situation 
Improved in 1935 
Commenting on the policy loan situ- 
ation, James Lee Loomis, president of 
The Connecticut Mutual Life, Hart- 


ford, calls attention to the consider 
able reduction of this item during the 





James Lee Loomis 


past year. At the close of 1933 loans 
to policyholders represented 20.8 per 
cent of the ledger assets of the com- 
pany. This percentage dropped to 18.4 
at the end of 1934; and at the end of 
1935 showed further reduction to 
15.9. Policy and premium loans at 
the end of 1935, standing at $40,765,- 
923, represented the smallest per- 
centage of ledger assets since the 
close of 1929. 






“We tili suggest t eact nen 
whose policy is encumbered,” advises 


President Loomis, “that the loar 


paid down or paid off at the earliest 
opportunity. The conditions of the 
imes are such that, in our opinior 
every thrift program should be pro- 
moted and encouraged as far as pos- 
sible. Savings dissipated by wastefu 
habits must all be restored and in- 


creased if our American standard 
living is to be maintained. Loans 
made to our policyholders in 1932 
over $12,000,000 under the very diffi- 
cult conditions then prevailing, clearly 
indicate the emergency value of a life 


insurance policy with a free reserve,” 


Advertising 


Life Advertisers Join 
Anti-Accident Forces 


Increasingly aware of the signifi- 
cance of nearly 40,000 motor vehicle 
deaths each year to the life insurance 
companies of the country, the Life 
Advertisers Association, whose mem- 
bers are the advertising and publicity 
executives of more than 100 leading 
life companies, will lend its efforts t 
combating this national tragedy, it is 
announced by D. Bobb Slattery, presi- 
dent of the association. 

Mr. Slattery has named an Auto- 
mobile Accidents Committee from the 
membership of the Association, with 
Arthur H. Reddall, advertising man- 
ager of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York, as chairman. 
Serving with him will be Bert N. 
Mills, secretary of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa; Lew 
R. Palmer, also of the Equitable Life 
of New York and J. J. Doyle, director 
of Publicity for the Western & South- 
ern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The first undertaking of the Auto- 
mobile Accidents Committee of the 
L.A.A. will be a compilation of death 
claims paid during 1935 by all life 
insurance companies as a result of 
motor vehicle deaths during the year. 
This compilation will show the finan- 
cial loss to the companies, resulting 
from highway accidents—a figure 
which will probably run into the mil- 
lions—and will be the backbone of 
definite suggestions to the companies 
on ways and means of reducing the 
growing toll, in lives and money, of 
the motor vehicle. 
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Investment 


Insurance Bulwarks 
Nation’s Industry 


lew people realize that mutual life 
insurance companies protect not only 
the welfare of individuals, but also 
the continuity of the six essential ac- 
tivities of the nation by financing 
those activities year by year regard- 
less of boom or depression. This fact 
was stressed by Ethelbert Ide Low, 
chairman of the board of the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, in his address before the recent 
annual convention of that company’s 
general agents at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. 

“During more than three-quarters 
of a century,” said Mr. Low, “our 
company has learned by experience 
that it is sound investment policy to 
lend part of our funds each year to 
finance transportation, the electric, 
gas and water industries, certain 
major manufacturing activities, the 
business of government and the hous- 
ing of the nation. Thus a proper 
diversification of investment risk is 
obtained. 

“Popularity goes in waves. For a 
period of time, railroad bonds may 
be in ill-favor with investors and 
those of public utility companies en- 
joy the center of the stage. 

“Real estate mortgages at times are 
eagerly sought and at others, most 
investors refuse to buy them. Our 
company, however, endeavors to main- 
tain an impartial viewpoint and buys 
a reasonable amount annually of each 
of these fundamental types of invest- 
ments. The results of this policy 
speak for themselves.” 


Legal 

> os ° 

Penalizing Policyholder 

for Accepting Rebate 

While providing an interpretation 

the present section of the insur- 
ance law relative to the penalizing of 
acceptance of a rebate on a life pre- 
mium, the Michigan attorney gen- 
eral’s department suggests to the in- 
surance department that the act 
should be clarified at the next session 
t the legislature. 


The opinion, prepared for the in 
surance department by James F. Shep 
herd, depucy attorney general, and 
signed by the head of the department, 
David Crowley, holds that the amount 
of insurance in force is reduced com 
mensurately with the amount of re 
bate accepted throughout the first 
year only of the policy’s life, provid- 
ing the policyholder has been paying 
full premiums after that time. 

The opinion states, in part: 

“**** “The amount of the insurance 
whereon the insured has knowingly 
received or accepted, either directly or 
indirectly, any rebate of the premium 
or agent’s, solicitor’s, or broker’s com- 
mission thereon, shall be reduced in 
such proportion as the amount 01 
value of such rebate, commission, div- 
idend, or other consideration so re- 
ceived by the insured bears to the 
total premium on such policy ; 


Medical 


Lean Business From 


Fat Prospects 

Dr. George E. Woodford, in speak- 
ing to the general agents of the Home 
Life Insurance Company at their an- 
nual convention at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York City, refer- 
red to the increase in death rate as a 
result of high blood pressure and 
diabetes. 

He said, “The old idea is still 
prevalent, namely, that a_ systolic 
blood pressure of 100 plus the age is 
normal and is certainly not correct. 
What is considered normal is after 
all merely the average of the systolic 
readings in thousands of presumably 
healthy individuals. The race, age, 
climate, physical activity, all must be 
taken into consideration. Obviously 
the man of fifty could not be consider- 
ed to have a normal systolic blood 
pressure at 150. 

“It has been estimated that 140,000 
people die annually in the United 
States, directly or indirectly of high 
blood pressure.” 

Regarding diabetes he said, “Fat 
people are twenty times more likely to 
have sugar in the urine than thin 
ones, thus showing that overeating is 
a definite factor and there is no ques- 
tion but what too many of us overeat. 
I cannot recall even one very fat per- 
son who has lived to a ripe old age.” 


Underwriting 


Insurance on Minors 
Increasing 

From sunny California comes the 
following interesting study of a 
hitherto much neglected form of un- 
derwriting—insurance on minors 
from the pen of Faith B. Acosta, 
actuary of the Pacific Mutual Life of 
California, as submitted in the Pa- 
cific Mutual News of January: 

When a policy is issued to a minor, 
much harm may be done if proper 
care is not taken to determine the 
wishes of the individual purchasing 
the insurance, for otherwise no 
change may be made under the policy 
or any of its privileges exercised un- 
til the minor has attained his major- 
ity, except by court order, the secur- 
ing of which would be problematical. 
A contract of this type is seldom 
desired and animosity toward the 
company and the underwriter may 
arise if such a policy is delivered. 

Insurance on minors is_ written 
with one of two plans in the pur- 
chaser’s mind. Under the first plan 
he is buying the insurance for the 
child and expects to pay the premiums 
on it until such time as the child will 
be able to pay them himself. Under 
such an arrangement the parent 
merely wishes to start the policy for 
his child but does not contemplate 
making changes in it or exercising 
any of the privileges thereunder him- 
self. 

The other plan of issuance to mi- 
nors, and probably the more desir- 
able in most instances, is the pur- 
chase of insurance on the life of the 
child by the parent or guardian but 
whereunder the parent or guardian be- 
comes the owner of the policy. We 
recommend this latter method as the 
preferable way of handling any minor 
case, as it permits flexibility and ad- 
justment to circumstances. 

To accomplish this arrangement, 
the parent or guardian must sign his 
own name to the application. The 
signature of the child appears only on 
the medical. The application will be 
amended to show that the statements 
therein refer to the child and the 
policy will carry an endorsement 
placing ownership in the hands of 
the parent. Aside from this, the con- 
tract is regular in every respect. 

While the foregoing, perhaps, re- 
lates to a limited field of applicants, 
it is a field which is more than profit- 
able to develop, as having started a 
child on his way in this respect, an 
alert agent should become his insur- 
ance counselor for all time. 
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Members of the Chartered Life Underwriters’ Chapter 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
sales congress of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will be held in Philadelphia on 
It will follow the lines of last year and will 
luncheon to be followed 
Harry Phillips, of the Engelsman agency (New York) of 
the Penn Mutual Life, and Lynn S. Broadus, of the Acacia 
Mutual Life, 
The Boston Life Insurance Trust Council recently held 
Well over 


100 life insurance underwriters, bank presidents and trust 


The annual 


Kebr lary 17. 


art with a by addresses by 


Chicago. 


its third annual all-day conference in Boston. 


officers attended to hear Forest L. Morton of the New 
York Life explain the latest developments in taxation. 
President Basin Collins presided. 

The Virginia Association of Life Underwriters at its 


first annual meeting elected James Hardin president and 
as vice-presidents, John McMinamen, W. W. 
McPherson, Lewis-I. Held and Wallace Robertson. 

The Life Underwriters’ 
opened a “Save a Life” campaign in cooperation with the 
National Life Na- 
Safety Public addresses are being made 


sridges, C. L. 
Association of Peoria, IIL, has 


Association of Underwriters and the 


tional Council. 
and a committee is checking up on reckless automobile 
drivers 

The dinner meeting which was to have been held last 
week by the Life Supervisors’ of Northern 
New Jersey at Newark, was postponed until February 5. 
Fred O. Lyter, 
Mutual Life, was to address the members on 
“The Supervisors’ Job.” 

The Fraternal Life Underwriters’ Association, composed 
of field representatives of fraternal insurance 
has been organized at Madison, Wis., with the following 
officers: President, S. J. Frankenstein; vice-president, Otis 
Aamodt, and secretary, H. W. Dahmen. 

The University of Wisconsin, through its extension divi- 
sion at Milwaukee, is offering courses in life insurance to 
students for the examinations of the Life Office 


(Association 


assistant superintendent of agencies of the 


Connecticut 


societies, 


prepare 
Management Association. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Life Underwriters’ Association has 
elected Frank Powell, president; Frank Blow, vice-presi- 
dent; Harry L. Hargrove, Jr., secretary, and Henry L. 
Wright, 

An all-day sales congress of life 
northern Indiana, western Ohio and southern Michigan, 
will be held at Fort Wayne, Ind., on March 14, under the 
sponsorship of the Fort Wayne Association of Life Under- 


treasurer. 


insurance agents of 


writers. 

Fifty delegates from the twelve local life underwriters’ 
associations in Iowa met at Des Moines recently to discuss 
benevolent protective associations now operating in Iowa 
without authority of the State Insurance Department, and 
to attend the annual convention of the Iowa State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

D. E. Buckner, actuary of the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the Greensboro (U. C.) Association of Life 
Underwriters January 20 on “Trends Witnessed in the Life 


associate 


Insurance Business in 1935.’ 
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ment 


patriotism. 


stretch. 


a substantia! 
ending of the war. 


barn. 
give a damn. 


momentum. 
governments of 


of Charlotte, N. C., held their first meeting recently. J. W. ) ag 
president, outlined the purposes of the Ma: 
cen 
Association of Life Underwriters recently | | 
elected officers as follows: President, Martin Seltzer; vice- wi 
Scott Burpee, and secretary-treasurer, R. H. cu 
} ve 
| 
— ——— 
AS I LIVE)! » 
J 
. ; —S— 
ANKIND becomes more acquisitive and greedy ) wh 
for money, I am convinced, as his age increases. | har 
This trait is exemplified in the ten-year fight of the 
ex-soldiers for the bonus. In the beginning the move- } 1 
received a lukewarm sort of support from a | ( 
minority of the veterans with a great number of them cide 
indignantly opposed to any such prostitution of their im} 
As the years passed, however, the boy } afo 
grew older and the Garrison finish just staged in Wash- The 
ington found him laying on the whip all down the pri 
It wasn’t exactly idealism that inspired the mo! 
veterans in disdaining to put up a concerted battle for He 
bonus payment immediately after the cal 
Like the fellow’s protest about his to 
mule that continually ran head on into the side of the him 
He claimed the mule wasn’t blind, he just didn’t wa 
And the newly made civilian simply did age 
not care in 1919 or 1920. The immediate payment of stil 
an adequate rehabilitation sum at that time, say three you 
hundred dollars, probably would have obviated the long, ste: 
drawn out bonus controversy—which might be a good aff: 
thing to remember at the conclusion of the war of nine this 
teen hundred name your number. } ace! 
bili 
ro OM fer 
HEN I think back exactly sixteen years and re- 
member how supremely elated I was when the S$ 
army paymaster handed me my final pay, plus travel 
allowance, plus sixty dollars cash bonus, I can’t help is y 
wondering how on earth the bonus idea ever gained ' the 
Of course, there was the fact that the f cau 
other belligerent nations had paid and 
more substantial amounts and later on the inescapable pec 
conviction that a lot of non-service men had helped bit 
themselves to substantial bonuses as they went along, his 
but forthe most part the returned soldier was satisfied hov 
to call it a war and be done with it all. The truth of pr 
the matter is, the majority of the men under arms, { inv 
myself included, had remained comfortably in America res 
all through the hostilities, having more fun and doing 
less arduous labor than any first class Boy Scout and GC 
a big percentage of them found themselves better off > 
financially than ever before. The labor battalions from fied 
the South and the many young fellows just out of ber 
And Sergeant Jackson, across to | 


school, for example. 








CRAND THE FIELD 


™e" 


ob Shoul, million-dollar producer in the Boston 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, addressed the 
Manchester (N. H.) Association of Life Underwriters re- 
cently on “My Method of Doing Business.” 

The Financial Section of the American Life Convention 
will meet in Chicago February 17 for a round table dis- 
cussion of current financial problems with well known in- 
vestment men. 








By Frank Ellington 











whose O.D. blanket half of the company’s cash changed 
hands once a month. 
e+ * 

T isn’t important, now, to debate the right or wrong 
| of the bonus issue—unless, perchance, someone de- 
cides to do so before the Supreme Court—but it is 
important, or interesting, to take cognizance of the 
aforementioned human traits of men, young and older. 
The fact that a youth at age twenty, or twenty-four, 
prizes money as such very lightly as compared to his 
money sense at forty, offers a distinct sales problem. 
He is harder to sell—and when I say sell that term 
can, of course, have but one application—he is harder 
to sell because his indifference to money values makes 
him a buyer and a buyer of things that are easy io 
It is a pretty hard job to make him want old 
age security, or protection for a wife and children that 
still belong in that golden future that is ahead of every 
young man. Once sold, however, the young man with a 
He can 


want. 


steady income becomes a most valuable client. 
afford to earmark a certain portion of his salary for 
this need and forget about it and as he begins to 
accumulate an estate his sense of financial responsi- 
bility grows and he develops into a unit of the pre- 
ferred client group. 
* * * 
TUDY the young fellow. He is, in the eyes of 
oldsters, often fresh, callow and brainless, but he 
is your best prospect, according to Lloyd Patterson, of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in New York, simply be- 
cause of his numbers. And because he becomes older, 
and more acquisitive every day. Every youngster ex- 
pects to be in the money some day, albeit he may be a 
bit hazy as to exactly how he is going to accomplish 
It is up to the life underwriter to show him 
how life insurance can be the best guarantee of speedy 
progress in this direction, how the dollars he saves and 
invests today will count double in the days of heavier 
responsibilities that are ahead. 
+ * » 
fe since back to the subject of the bonus, before 
it has all been spent, now is the time for all quali- 
fied life agents to renew their American Legion mem- 
bership cards and adopt as a slogan “Baby Bonds, Come 
to Papa.” 


his goal. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield has 
elected vice-president Bertrand J. Perry as president, suc 
ceeding the late William H. Sargeant. 

Herbert G. Kenagy, assistant manager of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn., was ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of New York, to succeed Oliver Thurman. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston has appointed 
Morris P. Capen as assistant secretary; Frank T. Part 
ridge, vice-president; George Hoague, associate counsel, 
and John L. Stearns, associate actuary. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Life of Jersey City, Hugh Matheson, agency 
supervisor, and Richard B. Evans, assistant to the vice- 
president, were elected to the office of assistant secretary 
of the company. 


Colonial 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virigina has elected the fol- 
lowing new directors: Melville C. Branch; Edward H. 
Crawford, assistant vice-president of the company; Charles 
A. Taylor, actuary, and Charles T. Rogerson, supervisor. 

Charles E. Adams of New York, president of the Air 
Reduction Co., has been elected a trustee of the Mutual 
Life of New York to fill a vacancy on the board. 


AGENCY NEWS 


The State Mutual Life of Boston has announced the 
creation of a second general agency and the induction of 
two new general agents in Minneapolis. Louis Gross heads 
the office already established there, and Roy A. Lathrop 
has charge of the new office. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has appointed 
William C. Shouldice as general agent for the state of 
Vermont. 

Lloyd Johnson of the Tuscaloosa, Ala., agency of the 
Protective Life of Birmingham, again led his company as 
a personal producer in 1935, writing $375,000 worth of 
business. Mr. Johnson last year was elected president of 
the Alabama Aces, consisting of the leading producer in 
each agency. 

M. R. Wadds is president of the Canada Life’s 1936 
Quarter Million Club as he led the entire field organiza- 
tion of the company. His personal production during the 
past year totaled over $1,000,000. 

A. B. Olson, manager of agencies for the Guarantee 
Mutual Life of Omaha, announces the appointment of the 
following general agents: Lloyd R. Ballard, general agent 
for western Minnesota; E. L. Scarlett, for North Dakota; 
Bert L. Harold, for northern Wyoming, and J. Guy Jack- 
son, general agent for southern Georgia. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia has announced 
two new managerial appointments as follows: R. Lawrence 
Craig at Birmingham, Ala., and E. Cecil Phillips at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Leon S. Hollingsworth has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Atlanta (Ga.) agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston. 
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Life Agents Campaign 
For National Safety 


| t pecial commi.tese of 
Na ‘ fet the National Asso 
fe Underwriters is taking 

part he nation-wide movement for 
nation and prevention of ac 

By a resolucion adopted at 

LD) Moines convention the asso 

ati has committed itself to active 
participation n the campaign fon 
itiona afety and its constituent 
tate and local units are already co- 


perating with other local, state and 


ational organizations in the safety 


field. O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City 
Life, Dalla is 


\ ciation committee. 


chairman of the Na 






CONSERVATION 
CAMPAIGN 





ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 


Save-A-Life Emblem of Local Life 
Underwriters Association. 


“Save a Life” has been adopted as 
the slogan for the campaign and a 
decalcomania in 


strikingly colored 


signia for use on automobiles, office 
windows, doors, ete., of members and 
their friends, has been prepared. 
Fifty thousand of these insignia have 

en prepared and are being distrib- 
iced to local associations to supply 
each member with one insignia with- 
it charge Members may purchas« 


additional insignia from the National 


Association at a small production cost. 

The committee’s report also recom 
mended publishing of safety litera 
ure for distribution through local as- 


sociation members. Two million copies 
known Reader's Digest ar 
ticle “ . And Sudden Death” ars 
course of production and 
local associations will buy these at 
National Association 
them through their 
Committee. Hun- 


cos tron the 
ana aisti ute 
local “Save a Life 


‘ 


these committees are being 


dreds 

formed by local associations all over 
the country. Safety posters, publicity 
releases and safety articles will be 


prepared at national headquarters and 


forwarded to local associations. 
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THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Comparative Summary of 


29th and 30th Annual Statements 


ADMITTED ASSETS Dec. 31, 1934 


Ledger Assets $ 21,580,758.94 


Interest Due and Accrued 278.819.01 
Premiums Due and Accrued 159.282.73 
Due from Reinsurance Companies 21.280.00 


$ 22.340.140.68 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 


DP 


18.075.712.00 


Policvholders’ Funds 1,591,459.37 


Policy Claims, Proofs Incomplete 83.365.30 
Dividends to Policyholders 608,600.75 
Interest & Rents Paid in Advance 102,556.59 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 106,441.03 


$ 20,568,135.04 


Policyholders’ Surplus 1.772.005.64 


$ 22.340.140.68 

Excess of Income over Disburse- 
Ss 846.541.44 
1.872.042.87 
101.570.218.00 


ments 
Total Income 
Insurance in Force 
Net Rate. Cash Interest (%% ) 1.2 
Actual to Expected 

Mortality (%) 18.0 


tp 


Dec. 31, 1935 
$ 23,068,212.45 
256,559.24 
178,215.07 
8.263.00 


23.811,249.76 


i A) 


19,108,061.00 
1,839,097.22 
59,514.95 
973,242.92 
104,489.68 
117,275.14 


P 


$ 21,801,680.91 
2,009,568.85 


$ 23.811.249.76 
1.502.084.34 
5.145,363.32 


103.358.617.00 
4.1 


34.3 


In the past six years the Company's admitted assets increased 


30.6% and the policyholders’ surplus, 53°. 


From the $51,836,194 paid in by policyholders, the Midland 


Mutual Life has returned to its policyholders $27,225,068.77 and 


now holds admitted assets of $23,811,249.86 for future payments. 


The amount returned to policyholders together with the amount 


held for future payments to them is 98.46% of the total premiums 


collected. 


The Midland Mutual Life has an unbroken 30-year record of 


annual gains in assets and policyholders’ surplus. 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ITH the formation of one or two new life insur- 
ance companies in the Middle West already 
ng completion—and with ihe possibility that 

rs may be launched in the not-far-distant future 
interesting to note that the stock-with-policy plan 
continues to be favored. This is in line with the best 
traditions of some of the oldest and largest life insur- 
e companies in the business, both East and West. 


OR instance: early Nebraska policyholders of the 
thon City Life Insurance Company received poli- 
cies which permitted them to share in the profits of 
all business written in Nebraska by the then-fledgling 
organization. Furthermore, those profits continued 
throughout the life of the policy (usually a $10,000 
contract). In several cases Nebraska assureds received 
dividends under this arrangement from the Kansas 
City Life as early as the second policy year. Records 
how that some of these old contracts were veritable 
gold mines for their holders and the dividends equaled 
the premiums by the ninth year, the assured thereafter 
getting not only a cash dividend but a receipt in full 


for his premium each year for 20 years, after which 
the policy was cashed in for its full value. 


® ges of the largest Eastern life insurance com- 
panies issued the ancient form of “Board policy” 
in its early days. Under this, the assured who had a 
policy of $10,000 became a member of a local “board 
of directors” and got 5 per cent commission on the 
first year of his own premium plus 2 per cent on the 
In addition, he got 5 per cenit first- 
year commission on policies secured by or through him 


renewal thereof. 
and 2 per cent for “collecting and remitting the re- 
newal premiums” on such policies each year up to the 
fifth year. The earnings of such a “local board” 
member were pooled with similar earnings of other 
“board members” in his territory and were eventually 
divided “pro rata among the said local board of direc- 
tors according to the amount of policies held by each 
of them respectively.” Under that old plan the assured 
was practically automatically a representative of the 
company writing the policy and was entitled to com- 


? 
I 


ssions and profits. The policyholder who was a 
member of such a “local board” was also charged with 
the duty of “agreeing to use all influence to forward 
the interest of the said company by procuring or 
assisting agents to procure applications for insurance 
and forwarding them to the company and delivering 
all policies issued thereon and renewal receipts sent 
them for collection, and collecting and remitting the 
money on the same.” 


ger semgen in legislative procedure and in methods 
of life insurance operation would undoubtedly pre- 
clude any such policyholder-commission arrangement at 
the present time, but in view of the early experience of 
some of the companies now at the top, it is not sur- 
prising that many persons take advantage of stock- 
With-policy offers when managerial and executive 
elements make such a course seem advantageous. 








THIS WESTERN WORLD 





DREAMS OF THE PAST... 
THOUGHTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Roses AND Drums. Union Central Life's famous 
radio program that goes out over the airwaves 
every Sunday afternoon, recreates the hopes and 
fears of the American family back in the 1860's. 

Between the acts, Daniel Stark's true-to-life 
stories about the Multiple Protection Plan 
make fathers think of the future and of what it 
holds for their own families. 


Roses and Drums sets the stage—shows the 
uncertainty of life Daniel Stark offers a 
modern, practical solution, That’s why Union 
Central Agents find the going easier. Their 
prospects know about the Multiple Protection 
Plan and want to talk actual figures. 

And that’s one reason Union Central Agents 
have paid for 15.27% more life insurance dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1935 than in the same 
period of 1934. 45.84% of this life insurance 
was Multiple Protection. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 











Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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F. H. KREISMANN, President 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


MISSOURI 











H. G. KENAGY 


Former assistant manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, be- 
comes superintendent of agencies of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J., effective March |. He suc- 
ceeds Oliver Thurman who remains in ac- 
tive service with the Mutual Benefit as vice- 
president. 


Clyde W.Savery Appointed 
Life Presidents’ Attorney 

Clyde W. Savery, a member of the 
staff of The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents since January, 
1933, was unanimously elected attor- 
ney of the Association by the execu- 
tive committee at its regular meeting 
last week. He will fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation last April 
of Hobart S. Weaver, and will take 
up his new duties at once. 

Mr. Savery is a native of Iowa, 
where he engaged in the general prac- 
tice of law until he joined the asso- 
ciation’s staff. During his law prac- 
tice he devoted a large portion of his 
time to life insurance mortgage in- 
vestment matters. He became a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar in June, 
1935. 


Russell Named President 
Frederick D. Russell, treasurer of 
the Security Mutual Life of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., for the past three years, 
was named president of the company 
at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors on Feb. 4, to succeed David 
S. Dickenson, who retired last Decem- 
ber. Mr. Russell, before entering the 
insurance field, was engaged in the 
banking business and at one time was 
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associated with the New York State 
Banking Department, from which post 
he came to the Security Mutual Life. 


Sidney A. Foster Dies 

Sidney A. Foster, founder of the 
Royal Union Life Insurance Co. and 
an active participant in civic affairs 


in Des Moines, Iowa, died on Feb. 1 
in that city after a brief illness, at the 
age of 86. 

Mr. Foster founded the Royal Union 
Life in 1886 and for many years 
served as secretary and manager, re- 
tiring in 1924. The company has since 
been purchased by the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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More Life Insurance 


in 1935 than in any other year 





Insurance in Force 
New Life Insurance 
New Life Premiums 
Total Premium Income 
Income, All Sources 


of Insurance Commissioners 


| 
was bought in this Company 
| 


Results in 1935 


. $1,329,397,000 


g2ud ANNUAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1935 
Assets (increase $35,712,000) . 


Security values approved by National Association 


Liabilities (increase $35,040,000) . 
Includes policy reserves of $283.932,000 and 
$0,000,000 for dividends in 1936 


al 

Surplus (increase $623,000) 

Nore —lIf bonds were carried at market values of Dec. 31 
Assets and Surplus would be larger by $3,387,000 


Copy of full Annual Report sent on request 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Boston 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, PRESIDENT 


101 st Charter Year 


Increase 
$47,633,000 
3,794,000 
1,812,000 
11,464,000 
13,457,000 


143,486,000 
10,162,000 
61,684,000 
82,977,000 


$343,453,000 
326,813,000 


$16,640,000 








NEW INSURANCE in millions (excluding additions and revivals) 





} 
AGENCIES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


PERIODICALLY in New York, as 
wel] 2s throughout the rest of the life insurance world, 
standards in recruiting life agents are analyzed, dis- 
secte’ and subjected to minute scrutiny, with the in- 


variable result that in some respect or other they are 
held to be deficient. Selection of agents is becoming 
more and more akin or superior in importance to the 
selection of risks. 

a 


Tuat agency recruiting is by no means the 
least of the general agent's worries was emphasized at last week's 
luncheon and annual election of officers of the Life Managers’ 
Association of Greater New York, at the Yale Club, when Clifford 
L. McMillen, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual, took 
up the cudgels in favor of a definitely higher standard of life 
agency personnel. Basing his argument on the generally accepted 
theo-y that quality business can be secured only by writing sub- 
stantial policies on the type of policyholders whose business is 
likely to persist and that this ideal condition can be achieved 
only by maintaining an organization of substantial men of 
charecter who are adequately trained to furnish professional life 
insurance service, Mr. McMillen proceeded to outline the calibre 
and qualitie: of the modern life agent. 


More careful recruiting, in the 
opinion of this prominent New Yorker, demands im- 
portant qualifications on the part of the candidate 
himself. He must, for example, study himself to de- 
termine whether it is a sound idea for him, as an indi- 
vidual, to go into the life insurance business as a career. 
If the answer is “Yes,” what, in that event, does he 
need’? Good health, first of all, because, as those who 
have graduated from the ranks will tell him, it’s no 
career for the tired, “heels-on-desk” theorist. Coupled 
to that physical attribute must be a liking for people. 
It’s not the life, therefore, for the timid soul or the 
intravert. 


8 UT, essential as are these elemental quali- 
ties, unless the prospective agent has something further, he would 
be a robot and no man. And that something else is the intellectual 
or "spiritual" complement of his physical gifts—a higher technical 
training essential to any professional man, plus a fund of self- 
knowledge, self-understanding, seriousness of purpose, adapt- 
ability and social sense. Sounds like a large order but the 
successful producers of life insurance today unquestionably 
possess these qualities, as a glance about the luncheon table at 
the Yale Club last week indicated. 


e 

Here and there around New York. 
... At a local meeting of the field organization of the 
Heme Life of New York, James A. Fulton, president 
of the company, revealed that after substantially re- 
ducing the number of his producing agents, new busi- 
ness for 1935 was over 4 per cent greater than that of 
the preceding year. Fewer agents earning more money 
indicates the survival of the fittest plus an acceleration 
of productive energy. Yet, without material re- 
duction of personnel, 95 per cent of the agents in the 
Ralph G. Engelsman agency (Penn Mutual), earned 
more in 1935 than in the preceding year. 














Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
a 


Eighty-Fourth Annual Statement 
December 31, 1935 


ASSETS 
Cash ; ate a $2,291,936 
U. S. Government, State & Municipal Bonds 2,081,500 
Railroad Bonds Poet : eietia : 5,080,024 
Public Utility & other bonds 5,570,857 
Stocks a po eto alate a tar 474,091 
Mortgages on Real Estate 14,965,588 
Loans on Policies 11,666,377 
Real Estate 9,465,571 
i” ae ee 2,545,839 
Total Admitted Assets ...... $54,142,383 
LIABILITIES 
Insurance Reserve .........0..s0: $47,937,485 
Supplementary Contracts Reserves . . 2,882,752 
Policyholders funds ....... ath a Sanh seen Gaetan 981,156 
Claims awaiting settlement............. 193,091 
Taxes and Miscellaneous items accrued........ 246,014 
Divides egpertened «wo 6 secs icscstcnes 236,427 


$52,476,925 
Contingency Reserve and Unassigned Funds 1,665,458 
.. 54,142,383 
Excess of Income over Disbursements . $4,014,243 


Increase in Admitted Assets ...............- 3,875,946 
SRS GR ND 6 cece arcsec aesinacuns 402,258 


Total Liabilities & Surplus 


Eighty-five Years of Security and Service to 


POLICYHOLDERS 


























A CHARTED COURSE 


The first lap of our voyage through the year 
of 1936 is behind us. The good old ship 
“Peoples Life” weighed anchor, maneuvered 
into position and sailed off last month on a 
carefully charted course. "Tis a grand sea- 
worthy vessel sailing under the direction of 
officers carefully picked and trained for their 
positions. They know their ultimate destina- 
tion and have so charted their course. 





Do you want the course of your life charted 
for success? Then become a voyager sailing | 
under the direction of | 

| 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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DEATHS 
Dr. Thomas H. Willard, 74, 
intil his retirement in 1932. 


medical director of the Metro- 
Was associated 
American life insurance during the period of its most 


politan Life 
vitn 
apid expansion and constantly outstanding for construc- 
tive leadership in the Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Examiner 

John Nelson, 62, supervisor of public relations for the 
Sun Life of Montreal. 


editor for twenty-seven years before joining the Sun Life. 


Had been newspaper and magazine 


Walt Tower, managing director of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Edward O. Clark, associate general solicitor for the Pru- 
dential of Newark. 

William Borden Ray, general agent at Cullman, Ala., for 
he Protective Life of Birmingham. 


AGENCY NEWS 

Edward Goodman has been appointed district manager 
of the Pacific Mutual Life at Jacksonville, Fla. He has 
been associated with the Jacksonville agency for the past 
14 years. 

\t the annual meeting of the Edward A. Woods Agency, 
Pittsburgh, E. E. Boon was appointed statistician. 

Frank Greene has been appointed manager of the life 
department of the Coleman & Co. Insurance Agency of 
San Antonio, Tex., representing the Provident Life & Ac- 
cident of Tennessee. 

The Pierce & Sons Insurance Agency at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has placed Albert C. Wildermuth in charge of its 
ife division. The represents the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 

Earl Putnam has been appointed manager of the head 
office agency of the Deminion Life of Waterloo, Ont., to 
who will continue to work with Mr. 


agency 


Roos, 


replacs P. R. 
Putnam. 
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Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


























THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 

















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 


























Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations 


Examinations 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 


Consultants 


Valuations 


NEW YORK 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 











Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 


Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
and DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 


CHICAGO 

















ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
615 Central Trust Bidg. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


Central Missouri Trust Co. Bidg. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


nion Mutual Life of Portland 
birthday continues its striding activities that 
<9 noticeable in 1933, shortly after Sylvan B. 


nearing its 


HE | 
Tio 


ecan 
Phil was selected as head man. Since then new 
jlicies, additions to the personnel and field expansion 
have en responsible for growth that has attracted 
nuch favorable comment. The company’s 1934 busi- 


ywed a 60 per cent increase of the 1933 figures 
and 1 close of 1935 showed that the field force had 
repeated and chalked up another 60 per cent increase. 
The juisition of the Buffalo Mutual in 1934 jumped 
the insurance in force up to close to eighty millions. 
Now the company has opened a new general agency 
t Rochester, N. Y., with Walter L. Seabrook, a veteran 
western New York, in charge. Buffalonians knew 


Mr. Seabrook as general agent of the National of 
Vermont and former manager of the Penn Muiual. 
* 


A ONSISTENT producer, Mr. Seabrook will con- 
tinue on the firing line, and at the same time 


uild up the sixth Union Mutual agency in New York 
State. By a coincidence, Mr. Seabrook’s new address 
is the Granite Building, where he started in the busi- 
ess with the Travelers. 
at 

| SAW a number of New England faces last Sunday 
at the dedication of the new bronze doors at the 
Jathedral of St. John the Divine in New York. The 
ledication was conducted 
jointly by the Friends of 

he Cathedral and the 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., the doors being a 
memorial to Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metro- 


1919-1929. 
massive, 


politan from 
The 


ronze, 


doors : 
sculptured master- 
pieces, were the gift of the 
ompany’s field forces in 
this country and Canada. 
Several thousand persons 
heard Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropol- 
itan, pay tribute to the 
ife of his predecessor, 
and the formal presenta- 
tion was made by George 
A. Weigel, manager of 
the Morrisania branch of 
the Metropolitan, who has been acting as chairman 





Frederick H. Ecker 


of the committee that raised the funds. Mr. Ecker was 


the first to enter through the doors, which were ac- 
epted by Bishop Manning for the Cathedral. 
6S 

LBERT J. FARNSWORTH, Equitable Life Boston 

manager, whose insurance in force in 1920 when 
he began business was absolutely nil and whose same 
agency today boasts of over 70 million in force, was 
chosen by his fellow managers and general agents to 


head their organization for the coming year. 


Originally a Mutual Benefit agent in St. Louis, he 


was in Newark as a manager for the Travelers, who 


ater sent him to Boston. 





New York 





A Good Company to Represent 


Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey 


Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 
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NOW It's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life 
Efficiency” and 
Life Underwriting.” 


50c 


ACOPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


THE 


Underwriting 


“The Spirit of 


[his compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
life insurance and has signed a contract 


written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
The author ex 


Simply 


equipment for every new agent. 

plains “the demands and exactions that our busi 
ness makes of you as you enter it,’”’ and puts 
before the new agent “the obligations and responsi 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara 
tion and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’”’ 


in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It 
can be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 
selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in 
Manager’s Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Current Reports 


(Conc ude d from page 17) 


North American 
Reassurance 
Assets of the North American Re- 
assurance Company of New York 

unt to $14,827,559, the annual 
tatement as of Dec. 31, 1935, shows. 
Outstanding among these assets are 
bond holdings, chiefly utilities and 
rails. Railroad bond holdings by the 
company amount to $6,185,669. Cash 
on hand is listed at $401,630. Other 
assets in the order of their impor- 
tance include preferred stocks, mort- 
gage loans, premium in course of col- 
lection, interest accrued, real estate 
and government bonds. 

Of the liabilities the policy reserve 
is outstanding, amounting to $12,- 
102,515. After setting up other re- 
serves for claims reported and unre- 
ported, expenses and taxes, etc., the 
company shows a surplus of 
$1,164,253. 

The North American Reassurance 
Company writes life reinsurance only. 
Its total in force as of Dec. 31, 1935, 


was $129,698,900. 


The Travelers 

Figures from the annual financial 
statements of the Travelers, an- 
nounced by President L. Edmund 
Zacher at the annual meeting of- stock- 
holders, show substantial gains made 
during the past year in assets, sur- 
plus, special reserve and volume of 
business transacted. 

The assets of The Travelers life 
depar.ment have climbed to a total 
of $671,217,559.89, an increase for 
the year of $52,832,837.65. Life in- 
surance in force now aggregates 
$4,272,549,061, an increase of $76,- 
966,693 during the past year. 

Loans on life insurance policies 
which grew materially during the de- 
pression, but began to be reduced 
during 1934, again show a reduction 
for the year 1935, indicating an im- 
provement in the financial status of 
policyholders. These policy loans out- 
standing now amount to $119,860,- 
667.11, a reduction from a year ago 
of $2,421,680.26. The increase in life 
reserves and a corresponding increase 
in life premiums, together with a de- 
crease in policy loans, will be con- 
strued by many as an indication of 
material future growth in life in- 
surance, 

Of the total life insurance in force, 
more than one and one-half billion is 
under group insurance contracts, ar- 
ranged by employers for employees 
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and in which the employers pay all or 
a portion of the cost. At the end of 
the year more than one million per- 
sons were covered by this billion and 
one-half of group life insurance. 
During the year there was consider- 
able growth also in the company’s 
group accident and sickness insurance. 


Reliance Life Increase 
For Last Year 

The report of the Reliance Life In- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh for 
1935 shows 23,070 new life insurance 
policies placed in force totaling $48,- 
349,716. This was a gain of 2,315 
policies and 17.9% in amount com- 
pared with 1934. 

New accident insurance placed in 
force totaled $6,040,950, an increase 
of 5.1%, and new weekly indemnity 
health insurance amounted to $15,- 
775, a gain of 7.1% for the year. 

Insurance in force in this company 
at the close of 1935 totaled $409,568,- 
300 life insurance, $78,059,621 acci- 
dent insurance and $126,819 weekly 
indemnity health insurance. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


CE the bonus bill was last week repassed over Presi- 
nt Roosevelt’s veto by the House (322-98) and the 
» (76-19), there has been a lot of financial running 


. I 


Sen 
hit} and yon to find a way to raise the needed $2,300,- 
000,000. Congressmen, willing enough to pay the bonus, 


are afraid to vote the taxes to take care of it. And the 
veterans, with charming simplicity, say: “Don’t blame us 
for higher taxation; there’s more than enough gold in the 
treasury to pay the bo— the readjusted compensation.” 
Fiat-money voices are still heard in Congress, but there 
seems less and less chance of their leading the country to 
an unsound financial solution. At the same time the dollar 
has been weakening recently, foreshadowing the export of 
gold to Europe. The stock market has been notably active, 
par.ly because of the prospect of more than two billion 
extra dollars being spent in the second half of 1936. Retail 
sales all over the country have been better than a year 
ago, and the spectacle continues of general business mak- 
ing sound progress, while the more one goes from the 
omic to the political the less sound progress one finds 
the more “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


eco! 
and 


ss «@ 


ET it may be a little harsh to say that these political 
pele and of the wireless waves have no significance 
at all. For better or for worse, the bonds between govern- 
ment and business are so close that they deserve con- 
stant study, especially among voting radio-listeners. In- 
cidentally, Smith, Robinson, Ickes, Borah, Talmadge, Lan- 
don, and the rest, have demonstrated that digging up the 
record is a game both sides can play. Meanwhile the 
Liberty Republican League Party spreads its refining in- 
fluence abroad over the land—Al Smith no longer says 
“raddio” and Alf M. Landon wishes to be known as Alfred 
M. Landon. 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks ended 

Jan. 25 and Feb. 1, 1936, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Siock Exchange 
as follows: 


Jan. 25 Feb. 1 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials... 146.94 148.48 148.72 149.30 
|) eee 35.46 36.73 37.11 38.32 
100 stocks ..... 113.49 114.95 115.24 116.01 
30 bonds ...... 97.75 98.60 98.74 98.83 


~ x * 


— affected both directly and indirectly by 
severe weather, steel ingot production in the United 
States declined last week to 50% per cent of capacity from 
the 51 per cent level of the previous three weeks, The 
Iron Age estimates. Automotive production is dominantly 
uncertain. 


le cotton futures and wheat prices declined last 
week after advancing in the preceding week. Cotton 
futures, which lost 25 to 38 points, were depressed chiefly 
by doubt as to what the Government would do with the 
6,600,000 bales controlled by it and as to other govern- 
mental action. Liverpool influences helped to bring wheat 
down % to 1% cents on the Chicago Board of Trade, but 
rye gained, while corn and oats showed little change. 





WILLIAM A. LAW 


DECEMBER 26, 1864—JANUARY 21, 1936 


SEVENTH PRESIDENT OF 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JULY 1, 1922—JANUARY 21, 1936 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halis of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 


About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 














ACHIEVEMENT— 
An Increase of $34,410,379.00 insurance in force 
during 1934. 


More than $14,000,000.00 Increase in Assets and 
$5,500,000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 
31st, 1929, to December 31st, 1934. 


Grown to a half billion dollar Company in 30 years. 


EXCELLENCE— 
The prestige that arises from financial stability and 
years of fair dealing is enjoyed by each Anico rep- 
resentative. Practical and attractive selling fea- 
tures open new avenues of business and complete 
the equipment of the man in the field. 


POW ER— 
$124.58 in Assets for each $100.00 of liabilities. 
$52,721,865.75 in Assets and $10,401,100.02 in Sur- 
plus on December 31st, 1934. 


PLANS— 


Agency Conventions announced for 1936. 
Extension of agency development in both old and 
new territories. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
Ww. L. MOODY, JR., President F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
SHEARN MOODY, Vice-President W. J. SHAW, Secretary 
E. L. ROBERTS, Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies ) 
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Milton W. Mangus New 


Counsel for State Life 
In the election of Milton W. Man- 


eneral counsel for the State 


Life Insurance Company at Indianap- 
lis, that organization fittingly recog- 
zed the services of a brilliant 
attorne whose work has long been 
enefit to the State Life and whose 
ackground and training in the legal 


have done much to further the 
erests of life insurance in the 
Hoosier state. 
Counsel Man- 
gus, whose pro- 
motion from 
counsel of the 
company’s claim 
department to 
succeed the late 
Charles E. Coffin 
was recently an- 
nounced by Presi- 
dent Robert E. 
Sweeney, is a na- 
tive of Ladoga, 





Ind. Graduating 
from Wabash 
College, he attended Indiana Univer- 
ity and subsequently graduated from 
Harvard Law School. 

Prior to joining the State Life, Mr. 
Mangus served as assistant United 
States district atiorney for Indiana 
when the state was under one Federal 
urisdiction and also engaged in gen- 
eral practice of the law. He is a 
nember of the Indianapolis Bar As- 
sociation; Indiana State Bar Associa- 
ion; American Bar Association, and 
Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
se] He is also a member of the 
Lawyers Club and Exchange Club of 
Indianapolis. 

At the same time that Mr. Mangus 
was made general counsel of the State 
Life, Joseph A. McGowan was ad- 
vanced from the post of assistant 
counsel of the claim department to be 
counsel of that division. A graduate 
of Georgetown University, Mr. Mc- 
Gowan also is an alumnus of Harvard 
Law School. Before joining the State 
Life, he was connected with the State 
Highway Commission of Indiana and 
had also been for several years with 
the legal department of Ulen & Com- 
pany, construction and financing en 
gineers at Lebanon, Indiana. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4030 





























Life Insurance is Security 


Because children must be allowed to live out 
their childhood secure from the struggle for existence; because wives 
must be so protected that they will never have to face the world uncer- 
tain of food and shelter; because ambitious youth must have an educa- 
tional equipment adequate to meet the competition of the business and 
professional world; because every man and woman must feel safe against 
the storms the future can bring;—life insurance stands as a strong wall 
of protection between humankind and human catastrophe, always serv- 
ing its fundamental purpose of making and keeping secure those things 


which men and women hold most precious. 


Le 


—1 


yar. J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 




















Introducing the Idea of 


“YOU, Incorporated” 





A compelling new life insurance selling idea, “YOU, 
Incorporated,” will be one of the national advertising 
themes used this year by The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Through this advertising, millions of people will be 
offered the service of a Northwestern Mutual agent, as 
a friend and counselor to the family concern of “YOU, 
Incorporated.” 


With his Company, his contracts, and his exclusive 
kit of selling tools, the Northwestern Mutual agent is 
well equipped to organize and direct his efforts into 
productive channels, through helping “YOU, Incorpo- 
rated,” achieve the sound financial basis afforded by 
adequate and well-planned life insurance. 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of insurance in force. 
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As of December 31, 1935 
ASSETS 


i Se on vckenwwams $10,894,327 


nited States Government 
Obligations (Book Value). 43,245,259 
ther Bonds (Book Value*). 84,151,524 


stocks (Book Value)... 9,337,701 
Mortgage Loans ............ 50,119.170 
Policy Loans and Premium 

RR ee Pre eee 40,765,923 
Home Office Property....... 2,000,000 


Other Real Estate .......... 16,402,310 
interest Due and Accrued.... 4.134.809 
Premium Instalments not yet 
due and Premiums in course 
of collection (net) —cov- 
ered by Policy Reserves. .. 
Market Value of Stocks Over 
Book Value ... 


Miscellaneous Assets—net ... 3.859 


5,490,598 


otal Assets ... ‘ . .$268.361.015 
Adjusted to Market Value in case of 


Bonds not subject to Amortization 


* 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves .... . .$220,965.8 19 
Policyholders’ Funds 
Proceeds left with 
the Company 
under Optional 


Settlements . . $15,305,262 
\ecumulated 
Dividends .... 8.627.620 


Other Dividends 
Due Policy- 


holders ...... 587,103 
Advance Pre- 
mium Fund .. 4.038.801 28.558.786 


Reserve for 1936 Dividends. . 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 


1.400.000 


SS ee ee 1,045,000 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ... 925,417 
Reserve for Overdue Interest. 252.300 


Market Fluctuation and In- 
vestment Contingency Re- 


GE 4a 0b etched cea 2,202,534 


PO sascanecekencesnkers 10,011,129 


Total Liabilities .. .$268,361,015 








Connecticut Mutual Life 


Reports to Its Policyholders 
on Unusually Successful 
Twelve Months in 


90th Annual Report 


1935 RESULTS 


New Insurance Paid-For ...... §$ 96.900.726 


Geim Ower 1934 «......cec0. 








Insurance in Force ........... 914.156.736 
Gate GCwer 19G6 cic a caccvss 21.525.798 
ee ea es ee ee 268.301.0115 


22.896.715 


Gain Over 1934 ........... 





10,011,129 
623.397 


_ POPTTETCS TC ETE T TCT TT 
ee  ” 





Complete Report of the President, 
with list of investments. sent on 


request 
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. a . -” 1930 
Life I roduction—1913-35 January $712,446,000 
, P February 730,074,000 
(Concluded fron page 8) March 883,895,000 
April 838,904,000 
Januar 2577.986.000 $185,292,000 $94,445,000 $857,723,000 May 774,914,000 
Februar 625,479,000 207,217,000 46,119,000 878,815,000 June 723,561,000 
March 748,129,000 241,701,000 103,057,000 1,092,887,000 July 712,405,000 
Ay $6,255,000 227,280,000 46,960,000 1,010,495,000 August 620,698,000 
M 03,073,000 241,661,000 15.683.000 990,417,000 September 544,319,000 
June 699,786,000 221,780,000 67,817,000 989,383,000 October 618,107,000 
] 624,665,000 200.835.000 54,229,000 879,729,000 November 591,605,000 
\ t 629,185,000 211,158,000 43,977,000 884,320,000 December 749,505,000 
September 529,772,000 200,622,000 31,475,000 761,869,000 — ee ~ 
Oo ; 605,699,000 265,974,000 ty tty te 920,298,000 Total $8,500,433,000 
November 583,454,000 252,737,000 76,960,000 913,151,000 Increase 279,316,000 
Decembe 716,817,000 211,076,000 165,025,000 1,092,918,000 Over 1929 —3.2% 
[Total $7,780,300,000 $2,667,333,000 $824,372,000 $11,272,005,000 
Increase 1,597,000 101,274,000 —226,233,000 —123,362,000 
Over 192¢ 0.0° 3.9% 21.5% —1.1% 1931 
January $594,741,000 
February 598, ,000 
January $579,189,000 $236,303,000 $46,841,000 $862,333,000 March 718,751,000 
Februa 654,586,000 221,949,000 91,505,000 968,040,000 April 689,011,000 
Mar 78,964,000 551,000 57,986,000 1,110,501,000 May 671,243,000 
Apri 709,067,000 259.961.000 62,007,000 1.031,035,.000 June 671,039,000 
Ma 756,037,000 216,396,000 205,195,000 1,177,628,000 July 604,290,000 
June 75 2,000 214,882,000 113,711,000 1,081,175,000 August 545,549,000 
July $57,932,000 194.642.000 74,196,000 926,770,000 September = 482,704,000 
Ae 325,073,000 193,365,000 56,926,000 875,364,000 October 562,480,000 
September 533,073,000 198.949 .000 277,944,000 1,009,966,000 November 586,432,000 
October 658,576,000 233,530,000 72,119,000 225,000 December 756,871,000 
November 665,988,000 202,948,000 53,569,000 c 5,000 aps Sg ee 
December 806,754,000 246.045.000 224159000 «1; 000 Total = $7,481,866,000 
- . Increase 1,018,567,000 
Total $8,177,821,000 $2,692,.521,000 $1,336,158,000 $12,206,500,000 Over 1930 —12.0% 
Increase 297,521,000 25,188,000 511,786,000 934,495,000 
Over 1927 5.1% 0.9% 62.1% 8.3% 
1929 1932 
January $659,124,000 $265,998,000 $98,637,000 $1 9,000 January $614,040,000 
February 682,849,000 230,779,000 58,607,000 000 February 575,497,000 
March 238,000 274,824,000 64,813,000 1,168,875,000 March 5g 33,000 
April ,393,000 256,279,000 72,238,000 1,120,910,000 April 520,586,000 
May 800,050,000 240,501,000 109,827,000 1,150,378,000 May 487,284,000 
June 748,344,000 242,166,000 106,589,000 1,097,099,000 June 50 29,000 
July 719,957,000 223,680,000 147,658,000 1,091,295,000 July 447,739,000 
August 696,921,000 219,144,000 99,774,000 1,015,839,000 August 443,460,000 
September 607,660,000 221,006,000 75,151,000 903,817,000 September 404,763,000 
October 705,266,000 240,489,000 105,393,000 1,051,148,000 October 433,118,000 
November 701,985,000 249,247,000 86,165,000 1,037.! November 450,098,000 
December 835,962,000 234,046,000 160,514,000 1,230, December 519,246,000 
Total $8,779,749,000 $2,898,159,000 $1,185,366,000 $12,863,274,000 Total $5,992,493,000 
Increase 601,928,000 205,638,000 150,792,000 656,774,000 Increase 


Over 7.4% 


1928 


11.3% 


5.4% 


Over 1931 


1,489,373,000 
—19.9%% 


27,000 
2, $13,000 
64,415,000 
241, 129,000 
230,083,000 
311,925,000 
7,506,000 
.745,000 
,423,000 
,778,000 
208,482,000 
228,803,000 
$2,851,129,000 $1, 
—47.030,000 
— 1.6% 


$214,320,000 
208,888,000 
246,663,000 
234,941,000 
236,294,000 
250 ,658,000 
253,228,000 
246,908,000 
199,217,000 
213,931,000 
230, até. 000 
261,772,000 


$2,797, 164,000 


— 53,965,000 
—1.9% 








$64,314,000 $994,787,000 
59,931,000 1,002,818,000 
73,234,000 1,221,544,000 
113,514,000 1,193,547,000 
91,263,000 1,096,260,000 
106,782,000 1,142,268,000 
130,036,000 1,089,947,000 
73,187,000 927,630,000 
138,492,000 893,234,000 
51,552,000 913,437,000 
59,295,000 859,382,000 
130,519,000 1,108,827,000 
092,119,000 12,443,681,000 
—93,247,000 —419,593,000 
—7.9% —3.3% 
$78,363,000 $887,424,000 
103,587,000 911,230,000 
61,918,000 1,027,332,000 
99,069,000 1,023,021,000 
71,845,000 979,382,000 
81,647,000 1,003,344,000 
46,186,000 903,704,000 
45,944,000 838,401,000 
37,300,000 719,221,000 
40,504,000 816,915,000 
28,595,000 845,371,000 
101,205,000 1,119,848,000 
$796,163,000 $11,075,193,000 
—295,956,000 —1,368,488.000 
—27.1% —11.0% 


$217,552,000 $111,919,000 $943,511,000 
220,568,000 35,122,000 831,187,000 
251,059,000 45,574,000 888,966,000 
236,898,000 64,883,000 822,367,000 
222,956,000 49,113,000 759,353,000 
213,298,000 50,606,000 768,233,000 
206,641,000 36,984,000 691,364,000 
196,340,000 28,979,000 668,779,000 
174,156,000 61,018,000 639,937,000 
198,053,000 38,868,000 670,039,000 
184,882,000 36,262,000 671,242,000 
154,864,000 67,810,000 741,920,000 
$2,477,267,000 $627,138,000 $9,096,898,000 
-319,897,000 169,025,000 —1,978,295,000 
11.4% —21.2% —17.9% 





Companies reporting: American Cen- 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


necticut Mutual, 





Franklin Life, Gen- 














Lincoln National, 


Mutual Benefit, Na- 





Co. 


Per Cent 
to 

Total 

Invest- 
ment 


12.93 
16.73 


29.66 


24. 29 
15 


24. 44 


6.22 
11.01 


22.01 





39.24 


74 
74 
69.46 
5 
29.66 


100.00 


in exchange for 


tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending 
Jan. 5 ment Jan, 12 ment Jan. 19 ment Jan. 26 
Loans 
On Farm Proverts $146,838 1.71 $197,570 1.68 $179,521 2.30 $650,064 
On Dwellings and Rusiness Prope rty 1,209,662 14.07 418,448 9.91 692,424 8.87 841,030 
Total $1,356,500 15.78 $616,018 14.59 $871,945 11.17 $1,491,094 
Railroad Securities 
Ronds $213,278 2.48 $649,132 15.39 $990,386 12.69 $297,804 
Stocks 54,250 63 1,875 eee a a 
Total $267,528 3.11 $651,007 15.43 $990,386 12.69 $297,804 
Public Utility Securities 
No a tne re ia Sie $194,517 2.26 $774,593 18.35 $654,574 8.39 $1,221,421 
Stocks 50,551 59 37,917 | ee ree 7,481 
Total lala $245,068 2.85 19.25 $654,574 8.39 $1,228,902 
Government Securities - i * = 
S. Government Bonds .........++- *$150,250 1.7 $630,525 14.93 t$1,996,850 25.59 $312,844 
Canadian Bonds.......c.ccescesseveees  ceeeee 22,800 -54 548,939 7.04 553,570 
Ronds of Other Foreign Governme nts oes eee = e8ese0 ~“ + . .w-aeeeee ** cecces 
State, County, Municipal.............+- 6,519,058 75.90 1,424,565 33.75 2,636,958 33.80 1,106,648 
Total oe "$6 669,308 77.65 $2,077,890 49.22 $5,182,747 66.43 $1,973,062 
Miscellaneous Securities..... a P 
DEEN ce aSROCEKebeseecedetecereccocense 0 0©=©—(4usene eve $10,000 .23 $73,750 SS - ii $ sesces 
TES siei neha oop lien waa aa Ba pe ale $50,000 58 54,000 1.28 29,000 37 $37,000 
Total : ~ $50,000 58 $64,000 1.51 $102,750 1.32 $37,000 
Recapitulation ‘. _ - —_ 
Ronds $7,077,103 82.41 $3,511,615 83.19 $6,901,457 88.45 $3,492.287 
ra 154,801 1.81 93,792 2.22 29,000 37 44,481 
EE FRE eae 1,356,500 15.78 616,018 14.59 871,945 11.17 1,491,094 
Oe ceicenaen "$8,588,404 100.00 $4,221,425 100.00 $7,802,402 100.00 $5,027,862 
*Including $10.250 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. {Including $9,150 Bonds received 


mortgage through Federal refinancing 
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in THE GREAT-WEST LIFE | 
ca | ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


| EXTENDS SYMPATHY to the families of One Thousand 
000 Two Hundred and Sixty-Four of its policyholders who died 
during 1935—but 


DERIVES GRATIFICATION from the fact that it has been 
oe privileged to pay them nearly Three Million Four Hundred 
Thousand Dollars. In addition nearly Thirteen Million Dollars 


000 
000 


000 | was paid during the year to living contract-holders. 

000 : Pac ; : , 
000 RECORDS that, since its inception, it has paid to policy- 
000 | holders and beneficiaries almost One Hundred and Seventy 
‘000 Million Dollars. 

000 | 


000 APPRECIATES the continued confidence of the public as 


% shown by new business of over Fifty Million Dollars. 


ANNOUNCES that its total insurances and annuities in force 
amount to over Five Hundred and Seventy Million Dollars. 


REMEMBERS that it holds in stewardship, for policyholders 


000 
000 
000 





| 
000 
pod and others, its assets of over One Hundred and Forty-three 
000 | Million Dollars. 
00 REPORTS an increase in surplus after providing liberal par- 
000 ticipation returns to policyholders and after conservatively 
000 valuing assets and liabilities. 
000 
| Important Items for 1935 
oe Business in Force (including annuities) . . . $570,774,224 





50. New Business Issued (including annuities) . , 50,667,747 
| po 26,531,468 
| Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 16,195,082 
st- | Assets es © «© «© © «© © © « ee 
, | Liabilities (chiefly to Policyholders) . . . « «» 137,243,371 
: | Surplus, Contingency Reserve and Capital . 6,352,525 


Write for your copy of The Great-West 32-page booklet, con- 
taining the complete 44th Annual Report and other interesting 
life insurance information. 


™-GREAT-WEST LIFE 


| ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE +++ WINNIPEG 





American Branch Offices 


{ 
: 105 West Madison St. Roanoke Building Union Guardian Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Michigan 
626-1st Avenue North Joseph Vance Bldg. Ass'n of Commerce Bldg. 
Fargo, N. D. Seattle, Washington Grand Rapids, Mich. 
City National Bldg. Sherman Bldg. 
Lansing, Mich. Flint, Mich. 
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Flying Risks 


insurance underwriters who 


- 2 al 
feel that 


aeroplane disas- 
ter uch as that which took the 
ves of seventeen persons within 


fortnight, will act to the ad 
of their mortality rates 
restraining travelers from tak- 


vantage 


ing to the air are definitely per- 
mitting a mere wish to becloud 
their judgments. The facts do not 


ubstantiate any such hopeful ob- 
»ession 

A visit to an active airport, fol- 
lowing a series of aviation fatali- 
ties either actually at that spot or 
elsewhere, will promptly estab- 
lish the certainty that mishaps of 
this nature do not deter air-mind- 
ed passengers. The man who, for 
a long time, has been timidly mak- 
ing up his mind to an initial air- 
plane flight may be somewhat 
altected by the news of air disas- 
ters and may need a further six 
months or more before his resolve 
to become an air passenger crys- 
tallizes into action. On the other 
hand, records of all established 
air lines show that the regular air 
passenger who has made several 
flights is no more affected by news 
of aviation fatalities than is the 
New York railroad commuter af- 
fected by the news of a train 
wreck in California. Meanwhile 
the number of those using the na- 
tion’s airways as passengers in- 
creases yearly. At the same time, 
safety factors in aeroplane main- 
tenance and operation show con- 
stant improvement and the fatali- 
ties per passenger mile flown grow 
less and less. 

The life insurance underwriter, 
therefore, need not delude him- 
self. Passenger travel by air is an 
accepted means of transportation 
and within the next fifty years 
may well find itself on a par with 
good train service both as to cost 


With the Editors 


and as to use. More and more, 
courts are interpreting life insur- 
ance policy aviation clauses in 
favor of beneficiaries. More and 
more flying hazards are being re- 
duced. The whole situation is one 
which life insurance companies 
must accept and make the most 
of, for public pressure is a demand 
that cannot be ignored. 


Bettering Former Record 


REDICTIONS that the cur- 

rent year’s production of new 
business will continue the gains 
of 1935 have been fairly general 
all through the first month of 
1936 and business reports are uni- 
formly encouraging. One thing is 
certain, however, and that is that 
no department of the business can 
yet afford to rest on its oars on 
the mistaken assumption that a 
corner has been turned and that 
the craft of business can now drift 
in a trade stream caressed by the 
warm breezes of prosperity. The 
fact is, the new business increase 
of 1935 was made possible en- 
tirely by an abnormal gain for the 
month of January when produc- 
tion of ordinary insurance aggre- 
gated $601,300,000 against only 
$435,676,000 for the previous year. 

Only thrice in the history of 
life insurance has the 1935 Janu- 
ary production of ordinary been 
exceeded, those three banner 
months coming in 1929, 1930 and 
1932 when the totals were $659,- 
124,000, $712,446,000 and $614,- 
040,000, respectively. Thus, it is 
probable that the current year 
will have to overcome the handi- 
cap of a loss for the first month. 
However, production from March 
to August, inclusive, showed com- 
parative decreases last year, so 
the task of bettering the previous 
year’s production should not 
prove too difficult. 


Surplus Funds 


HOUSANDS of ex-soldiers 

who have borrowed on their 
life insurance policies will receive 
an average of seven hundred dol- 
lars from the government in the 
near future and most of them are 
of an age and experience to appre- 
ciate the wisdom of paying off 
such loans with the extra cash 
that has fallen into their hands 
through the generosity of the 
Seventy-Eighth Congress. Still 
thousands more veterans who 
are in comfortable circumstances 
should prove first-class prospects 
for new insurance. Lack of ready 
cash with which to make the first 
year premium payment is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of 
the average sale and with the 
government bonds taking care of 
this objection, the life agent 
should experience little difficulty 
in persuading the ex-soldiers that 
the life insurance companies can 
offer them better than a flat three 
per cent on the money at their 
disposal. 

This type of new business 
should not be hard to place for an- 
other reason. Every man in the 
service was at one time insured 
for ten thousand dollars. The ne- 
cessity for life insurance protec- 
tion was emphasized in the minds 
of all service men and although 
comparatively few veterans re- 
tained their original war risk in- 
surance, there will be few who do 
not remember the feeling of com- 
fort and security conferred by 
such protection. 


Section II 


HE semi-annual index to Vol- 
ume CXXXV of The Specta- 
tor, covering the period of July to 
December, 1935, inclusive, is pub- 
lished as Section II of this issue. 
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